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This handsome house situated among others of its kind on North Terrace 
Avenue, Milwaukee, was until recently the property of the late General 
Otto Falk. The Milwaukee County park system was enriched by it 
through the generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth Falk. And now it has become 
an auxiliary museum of the Milwaukee County Historical Society, ending 
the display-space worries of that organization. Its spacious interior accom- 
modates the many museum pieces which were not on display heretofore, 
since the society's courthouse rooms were inadequate. That Frederic 
Heath’s descripton of the FALK HOUSE, in his story of “ The Milwaukee 
County Historical Society,” will bring many new visitors to this fine 
museum, there is no doubt. 
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Chats with the Editor 


of the centennial of the establishment of our State will get 

underway. On January 5 at 11:30 A.M. in the rotunda of 
the Capitol, the official “ kick-off” ceremonies will begin. With 
Senator Robert P. Robinson of Beloit, chairman of the Planning 
Committee of the Centennial, presiding, Dr. Ora R. Rice of Dela- 
van, chairman of the Centennial Committee, the 
Governor, and Chief Justice of the State will launch 
the year’s observance. In the afternoon a major 
event at the University Field House will offer a speaker of inter- 
national renown in ceremonies presided over by Chief Justice 
Rosenberry. This will be followed by “Open House” in all State 
offices. In the evening a grand ball at the Capitol will end the day’s 
festivities on a gala note. 

Thus will be inaugurated what for many will be a hectic year, 
yet one which for all of us promises to be most worth-while. It 
is impossible to compare life a century ago with that of today 
without being deeply impressed with the great increase in the 
productivity of each man’s labor, with the enormous rise of the 
general standard of living, with the almost fantastic expansion 
of the horizons of knowledge, with the overall success of the 
American experiment. Reflection of the sort provoked by the cen- 
tennial on the road we have traveled so far so fast, from pioneering 
on the frontier to citizenship in the prosperous commonwealth 
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of today, must surely produce a rededication to our basic faith 
of equality of opportunity, personal liberty, and the importance of 
the individual, and a reinspiration which will serve us well in the 
difficult days which lie ahead. 


SOME 150 OF OUR members gathered at Manitowoc for the 101st 
annual meeting of the Society, August 22-24. Those souls who 
braved the searing heat of the rest of the State were 
rewarded with a fine program and the knowledge, 
derived daily with obvious satisfaction from Cura- 
tor Murphy’s newspapers, that things were appreciably warmer 
back home. Even the local foghorn cooperated well with the 
Committee on Arrangements, assailing through a sleepless night 
only the early birds who arrived Thursday. 

This was a joint meeting with our recently formed affiliate, the 
Badger State Folklore Society, and the proceedings throughout 
benefited greatly from our colleague’s participation. The program 
featured an excellent moving picture by Charles L. Chermak on 
“ Manitowoc’s World War Effort,” folk dancing by the Sheboygan 
Square Dancing Club, and folk plays by the Spotlight Players of 
Milwaukee, the Oconomowoc Players, and the Stoughton Little 
Theater. Two luncheon panel discussions produced a number of 
interesting ideas on the junior program and the problems and 
policies of the local societies despite an abbreviated luncheon 
hour. Papers covered a wide range of topics from Dr. Wilcox’ 
spicy summary of “Contemporary Research Projects” in Wis- 
consin history to Ted Mueller’s lively “Great Lakes Lore” and 
Dr. Einar Haugen’s unusual diagnosis of a “ Norwegian Calendar 
Stick in Wisconsin.” Curator Plumb made everyone feel at home 
in Manitowoc at the outset with his delightful introduction to 
the “Highlights of Manitowoc History.” President Richardson 
celebrated the reinstitution of the presidential address with the 
scholarly and illuminating discourse reproduced in this issue. 
Certificates were presented, with citations, to the staff members, 
active and retired, who had served the Society for twenty-five 
years or more. 


Manitowoc 
Meeting 
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The meeting wound up on the third full day with a pleasant 
pilgrimage through Manitowoc and Two Rivers and a picnic 
luncheon at beautiful Point Beach State Park where centennial 
plans were discussed by Colonel Julius Laack of the Centennial 
Committee, aided by three chairmen of centennial sub-committees 
who pinch-hit for Chairman Rice and Mr. Palmer of the Centennial 
Committee. The latter were delayed by motor trouble and despite 
heroic efforts did not reach Point Beach until five minutes after 
the session broke up. 

The local arrangements were expertly handled by a committee 
headed by President John G. Johnson of the Manitowoc County 
Historical Society, Judge Albert H. Schmidt of Manitowoc, and 
Curator Plumb, who with their colleagues did everything possible 
to insure the success and comfort of the meeting. The officers and 
program committee of the Folklore Society, the men who devoted 
their time and energy to preparing and giving the papers, the 
little theater players, and the Sheboygan Square Dancing Club 
under Victor Graef, all contributed handsomely to the program. 
Our members departed, some still a bit fagged from swinging 
their partners, with the feeling that they had been “to an in- 
tellectual feast” and had had a “ wonderful time,” to quote just 
two of the many letters which later came to the Society office. 
Certainly all of us who were there will readily add Manitowoc 
to the growing list of places in Badgerland which have played 
host to us with success and distinction. 


AT THE MANITOWOC MEETING, both Dr. Wilcox and I noted 
the developments taking shape at the University which gave 
promise of much research in Wisconsin history in 
Chief of ; nares 
Prelit the years just ahead. Another long step in this direc- 
tion has just been taken. At the suggestion of the 
Society, the Committee on the Study of American Civilization has 
broadened its activities to serve as an advisory and coordinating 
body on all research in Wisconsin materials at the University. It 
has also increased its membership to include practically all of the 
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faculty particularly interested in State and local historical mate- 
rials. With the enlarged membership, it will undertake an overall 
survey of what most needs to be done in Wisconsin history. Be- 
ginning January 1, Miss Alice E. Smith, the head of the Manu- 
script and Map Division of our Library, becomes chief of research 
for the Society and executive secretary for the Committee on the 
Study of American Civilization. She will thus be able to devote 
a large portion of her time to coordinating the research work done 
under the auspices of the committee with that inaugurated or 
sponsored by the Society, and to stimulating as a sort of academic 
agent provocateur additional projects in both programs. 

Miss Smith’s qualifications for this post are well known to 
many of our members who have been served by her in the past. 
The field to be covered is enormous—in economic, political, social, 
cultural, institutional history. But the machinery now set up is 
the best the Society has had to offer in many years. It is the first 
which boasts the organized support of the University. The pros- 
pects for the future are correspondingly encouraging. 


THE SOCIETY’s somewhat recumbent publication program is about 
to regain its feet. The resuscitating efforts of the postwar years 
are about to bear fruit. Now ready for dis- 
tribution is the long-delayed Subject Bibliography 
of Wisconsin History by Leroy Schlinkert. Its 
extensive listings of printed materials on Wisconsin history will 
be a vital aid to the many people all over the State who are 
looking for just such a guide in their centennial research. The 
manuscript for Dr. Still’s new History of Milwaukee has been 
in the editorial department for two months. Dr. Dick’s The Wis- 
consin Frontier: A Social History of Frontier Life in Wisconsin 
before the Civil War has recently been received. The manuscripts 
for our two school textbooks, It Happened Here, prepared for the 
fourth and fifth grades by Mrs. Ethel Speerschneider, Miss Margaret 
Henderson, Miss Helen Ferslev, and Miss Loraine Dury of the 
Green Bay public schools, and A Guide to the Study of Wisconsin 


Coming 
Attractions 
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Communities written for the eighth and ninth grades by Mrs. 
Karen Falk Johnson and Mr. Francis Shoemaker of Wisconsin 
High School, Madison, are on hand and being prepared for early 
publication. The report prepared by Mr. William Hagan on the 
route taken by Black Hawk and his followers through Wisconsin 
during the Black Hawk War has been received and is now in the 
hands of readers. The biography series is on schedule, with the first 
manuscripts scheduled for delivery next July. Three unsolicited 
manuscripts are in the hands of the editorial committee for de- 
cision as to publication. More are expected at an early date from 
some of the research sponsored by the Committee on the Study 
of American Civilization. 


THIS BRINGS forcibly to mind the advantages of life membership, 
for while annual members are entitled to a one-third discount on 
the biography series, only life members get that dis- 
Sign Up : ; 
ae count on all our forthcoming books. By action of 
for Life: the Executive Committee over a year ago, free dis- 
tribution of books was terminated, but the cash advantage of life 
membership is still substantial, particularly so now that we are 
again beginning to publish books in some quantity. Annual mem- 
bers can transfer to life memberships, receiving a credit of $1.00 
a year for each year they have been members, by paying the 
difference between that credit and the modest $50 life member- 
ship fee. We are not urging mass transfers to life membership, 
but it is only fair to point out the advantages. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, witnessed a simple but stirring ceremony 
in the Museum as Mrs. Walter S. Goodland presented to the Society 
an oil portrait of her distinguished husband, together 
Goodland : sain : 
with personal papers and memorabilia including one 
of the famous drop-stem pipes and the leather slip- 
pers worn in the Executive Chambers. Mrs. Goodland made the 
presentation to President Richardson, who accepted on behalf of 
the Society, paying gracious tribute to the late Governor. Ap- 


Portrait 
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proximately 150 persons attended, including Mrs. Rennebohm, 
representing the Governor, Mrs. Fred, representing the University, 
delegations from most State departments and agencies, members 
of the Board of Curators, and a large number of members. 


THE JUNIOR PROGRAM is off to an excellent start. The first issue 
of Badger History, distributed just a week before these “Chats ” 
were written, is exciting favorable comment in school 
The circles all over the State. Mrs. Ryan is performing 
valiant missionary work in her office and in the field. 
With the program just getting under way, and with the maga- 
zine just issued, the junior program boasts 102 chapters and nearly 
2,000 members as of November 24. If our senior membership 
committee doesn’t watch its step, we are going to have more 
junior than senior members by the end of the calendar year. 


Juniors 


IN THE DEATH of Albert O. Barton, the Society has lost another 
distinguished member of its Board. His lifelong interest in Wis- 

consin history, and particularly in that of Dane 
Curator 

County, produced a wealth of knowledge which 
A, O. Barton ‘ 

was always cheerfuly made available to all comers. 
His quiet, unassuming friendliness made him a host of friends 
among newspapermen, political groups, and his colleagues in the 
State and local history movement in Badgerland. Our members 
will want to read the splendid tribute to him written by his long- 
time colleague in the newspaper world and Progressive Party 
circles, William T. Evjue, which will appear in an early issue. 

















The Functions of the State 
Historical Society 


By ROBERT K. RICHARDSON 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

Wisconsin stimulates historians. The story of its past stirs the 
entire gamut of emotions, scorn, pity, humor, disgust, admiration, 
suspense, pride; and its influence beyond its borders has been great. 
In preparation for this brief address, and anxious to reach beyond 
my own remembrance and knowledge, I requested the Reference 
Division of the Society at Madison to furnish me data along certain 
indicated lines, with the result that, using the combined sources 
of information, I am astonished at the number of “firsts” associ- 
ated with Wisconsin—both in the way of material achievement and 
in regard to qualities of personality. Thus the first kindergarten 
in America was established at Watertown, by Mrs. Carl Schurz, in 
1856. The first electric lighting system in the West was instituted 
at Appleton, and the first concrete building in the United States 
was erected at Milton. C. L. Sholes invented the first typewriter, 
at Milwaukee. Ann Pickett founded the first American dairy co- 
operative, at Lake Mills. Ours was the first state to ratify the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution, legalizing woman's 
suffrage. If beer made Milwaukee famous, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was the creation of Miss Frances E. Willard, 
whose early life was lived on the southern borders of Janesville. 
The world’s first Christian Science church was built at Oconto in 
1886. Dr. Stephen M. Babcock gave his butterfat test to the world 
in 1890—and the word “ gave” is here employed quite literally. 





PROFESSOR ROBERT K. RICHARDSON, president of the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, delivered this address at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society on Friday evening, August 22, at Manitowoc. The membership 
was not only reminded of the Society’s great heritage and the continued 


maintenance of its prestige, but of the vast responsibilities of its steward- 
ship. 
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It was David H. Houston, of Cambria, who invented the kodak, 
later selling his patent to George Eastman. The name itself is an 
adaptation of “ Dakota,” the region in which Mr. Houston worked 
out his idea one summer. Accounts of these and similar matters 
may be found in Wisconsin newspapers, or in the Society’s Maga- 
zine of History, where they are in part described by scholarly mem- 
bers of our service at Madison, by a distinguished ex-president of 
the Society, by a president of the Milwaukee County Historical 
Society, or by our late and lamented curator, Mr. Fred L. Holmes. 

“ Diversified farming” has made Wisconsin a leading state in 
agriculture. It is first in milk and milk cows (as less than an F.B.I. 
detective might surmise from our automobile license plates), as 
also in certain types of hay production, and in such peas, sweet 
corn, and beets as are raised for processing. I have no figures, but 
we must be well to the front in pork production. Half the nation’s 
cheese comes from Wisconsin, and all Wisconsiners are by law 
entitled to slices with their restaurant pie if the pie shall cost 
enough! The factories of this very city of Manitowoc have launched 
submarines on Lake Michigan for our country’s use on the high 
seas, and members of the Society when at Beloit in 1944 inspected 
what was, at that time, and perhaps still is, the foundry of largest 
area in the United States, that of Fairbanks, Morse and Company. 

Wisconsin’s explorers and pioneers are part of the history of the 
world—Marquette and Joliet, Hercules Dousman and Rolette and 
Langlade (Dousman and Rolette finely fictionized by Wisconsin’s 
novelist, August Derleth, in his Bright Journey, and Langlade the 
subject of an attractive chapter of Fred Holmes’s Badger Saints and 
Sinners). Among early religious workers, and it ought to be added, 
civilizers, were such thoroughly picturesque and sturdy figures as 
Bishop Kemper, Father Kundig, and Stephen Peet; and later Wis- 
consin was to send out as missionaries, medical or other, such men 
as Arthur H. Smith, Father Ira B. Dutton, Dr. Henry Porter, Jerome 
D. Davis, and Dr. Douglas R. Collier. Statesmen and governors 
are not lacking, foremost among which, possibly, Carl Schurz and 
the senior La Follette. History has yet to assign the place of the 
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late Governor Goodland, but it will quite certainly be high. Though 
he is still living, I venture to mention General MacArthur as our 
leading soldier and among our leading statesmen. Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son Davis, and Blackhawk all fought within our borders, and the 
renown of the Thirty-second, or “Red Arrow,” Division, prepond- 
erantly a Wisconsin Division, known in the First World War as 
Les Terribles, has twice encircled the globe, and only yesterday, so 
to speak, the Society memorialized the distinguished aviator, Major 
Richard I. Bong. 

Literature is hardly our chief strength, and Mr. Titus in his 
Wisconsin Writers must have felt a certain satisfaction in being 
able to enlarge a list of authors which included, to be sure, the 
names of Hamlin Garland, Zona Gale, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
by insertion of a poet of slight abiding fame in any case, and only 
barely a Wisconsin man, the Connecticut James Gates Percival. 
Better is our position in education and in professional writing. 
Wisconsin’s educational administrators and scholars have been 
indubitable “firsts” in quality: historical scholars such as the elder 
Haskins, Munro, Turner, Fish, Draper, Thwaites, Schafer, Kellogg; 
Ely and Commons and Veblin in economics and sociology; Stanley 
Pearl Lathrop and William Arnon Henry, in science applied to 
agriculture; the renowned Dr. Beaumont; and, in higher and 
secondary educational promotion, sometimes associated with epochal 
work in science, Chamberlin and Salisbury, Bascom, Van Hise, 
and Michael Frank. 

Wisconsin’s heroes are, of course, largely stepsons, immigrants 
from other states or even from abroad. She is cosmopolite and 
everywhere seeks the best. One such immigrant—from Massachu- 
setts—was the late Charles McCarthy. He, it was, who must have 
been influential in giving to his adopted State the highest honor a 
community can receive—the association of its name, throughout the 
country, with what most differentiates men from brutes, an idea. 
McCarthy’s The Wisconsin Idea appeared in 1912, with an intro- 
duction by Theodore Roosevelt, who gave his blessing to the said 
“idea” by declaring that it was “sane radicalism.” In another 
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sense McCarthy was a “firster”; he organized in the capitol at 
Madison, for the use of legislators technically inexpert in drafting, 
“the first official library and billdrafting bureau in the United 
States.” It was his experience as director of this famous bureau 
which qualified Mr. McCarthy to publish the important work just 
mentioned. 

Nor has Wisconsin been devoid of antiquarian and historical 
monuments, material or immaterial, to serve as curiosity arousing 
symbols of her cultural and political evolution. To conserve and 
study one type of such memorials a sister Society has just been born 
among us, the Badger State Folklore Society. It will find free scope 
for its investigations all the way from Hiawatha to Paul Bunyan 
and Louis XVII. If current plans mature as anticipated, our own 
Society will soon be entrusted with the preservation and adminis- 
tration for public enjoyment of probably the choicest memorial 
of its type in the United States, the Hercules Dousman residence 
at Prairie du Chien—this trusteeship accruing to us in an ultimate 
sense from the generosity and public spirit of Mr. Dousman’s 
descendant in the second generation, Mrs. Virginia Bigelow, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and her fellow heirs, as also from the large- 
minded and generous cooperation of the city of Prairie du Chien. 
In other parts of the State, also, chance, or the interest of local 
historical societies, or the self-respecting pride of individuals has 
preserved for our delighted inspection other memorials, such, for 
example, as the Mitchell-Rountree House at Platteville, described 
in the June number of our Magazine, or the Rasey and Comstock 
homes which were opened to our inspection at Beloit, or the resi- 
dence of the colorful Moses M. Strong at Mineral Point, or the 
wonderfully renovated and refurnished Pendarvis House and ad- 
jacent Cornish miners’ houses, in the same city. An alert member of 
this Society, in his capacity of chairman of a State Centenary Com- 
mittee, has recently instituted excursions by autobus westward from 
Milwaukee, involving visits to such spots as the Watertown Octa- 
gon House and the prehistorical remains at Aztalan. 
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SUCH, IN SMALLEST MEASURE, is that heritage pride which stim- 
ulates and energizes the life of the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF WISCONSIN. Had the Society no function other than to keep 
green the memory and appreciation of these things, it would have 
ample reason for existence. In fact, it has other obligations: it 
owes a debt to those historical studies which, viewed in the large, 
and by reason of history’s most important contributions to life, 
hold such potentialities of good for all the people. Historical 
studies free us from the parochialism of time and place. They 
warn us of the peril of “ resting on our oars” and of lightly assum- 
ing that the successful meeting of one challenge (say that of the 
“Frontier”) necessarily assures success in facing later challenges 
(say the problems of a complicated industrial-agricultural system 
or the international puzzles of a world narrowing in girth almost 
to suffocation). Historical studies, by reason of the telescopic per- 
spectives necessarily involved, are conducive to an evenness and 
balance of temper not unakin to that experienced by Phaedo in 
the presence of the dying Socrates, removed from fatal pessimism 
on the one side and from apathetic complacency on the other. 
Caution replaces fear; hopefulness, despair and rashness; self- 
control, super-elation; toleration, the hate begotten of ignorance. 
Historical studies make us thoughtful of fate and of freedom— 
and, if of freedom, of its nature, responsibilities, limitations, and 
promotion: all good things for the people of Wisconsin to ponder, 
and all of them part and parcel of two World wars and the threat- 
enings of a third. Historical studies lead to meditation on the 
respective claims of permanence and stability as contrasted with 
those of growth and social and ethical evolution; on the relations 
of individual and group, and of the various classes and sections 
of society; on the appropriate balance between the rationalistic 
and voluntaristic and emotional sides of human nature; on the 
idols of the tribe, the market place, the den and the theater; on the 
parts played by brute fact and myth; on the symptoms of cultural 
health as also, alas, of decline and death. All these things a mature, 
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as distinct from a happy-go-lucky and adolescent, citizenry, should 
be more or less conscious of and be more or less influenced by. 
They are matters which affect that practical judgment, being de- 
ficient in which, democratic institutions are imperiled. 

The STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, happy in so stimulating an 
environment, meets these obligations toward history in the large, 
and, through it, to the people of the State, in two ways, direct and 
indirect. The indirect way, and ultimately, I believe, the more 
important, is by contribution to professional scholarship. Such 
contribution is, for example, the ground of our relation to the 
University, not only to the College of Letters and Science but to 
such other Divisions as occasionally need history as a Hilfswissen- 
schaft, as history in its turn needs them. The waters of human 
culture, like those of Noah’s Flood, may come from “the windows 
of heaven” or from “the fountains...of the deep”: but without 
renewal from the “windows of heaven” the “fountains of the 
deep” would, we are very certain, become increasingly turbid and 
at length dry up. Scholarship is the life of growing culture; it is 
from “the windows of heaven.” The agencies of this side of the 
Society's work are its library, which it is our ambition still to keep 
the largest of its type in the United States; its manuscript collections 
and newspaper files, fortunately becoming somewhat more man- 
ageable through the use of microfilm; and the Society’s documen- 
tary publications. Our manuscript collections, of course, rest in the 
main on the efforts of Dr. Draper. Credit for documentary pub- 
lication must be ascribed, primarily, to Dr. Thwaites and Dr. Louise 
Kellogg, assisted by the late Miss Nunns. 

Linking, as it were, the indirect and direct services of the Society 
to the people of the State, are our Museum and our Anthropological 
Collections, ministering about equally to the scholar and to the 
inquisitiveness of the ordinary citizen. At the present time, though 
I venture on the pronouncement with some hesitation, the leading 
direct service of the Society is through its Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, founded during the six-year directorship of Milo M. Quaife 
and maintained or given enhanced popular “appeal” by Drs. 
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Schafer and Alexander. Direct usefulness and prestige are further 
promoted by our lecture-services; our touch (and it cannot be too 
close) with the local historical societies of the State—the largest, 
of remarkable virility, the Milwaukee County Society; our chron- 
icling of their achievements in the Magazine of History; and by these 
Annual Summer Conventions, begun by Dr. Alexander. A scheme 
of joint memberships in both State and local societies has also 
been instituted. 

The Society is not standing still in either field of service, and 
especially not in the direct field. Much as “ capital,” at least in my 
college days, was thought of as “wealth used for creating more 
wealth,” so the Society views the public interest aroused by the 
Centenary of the State in historical and antiquarian matters as 
something not to be idly wasted, but as something to be “ capital- 
ized” for the increase of the permanent cultural wealth of the 
people of Wisconsin. It is our purpose, that is to say, to do our 
utmost to utilize our local societies, or our own Museum and collec- 
tions, as circumstances may make one or the other procedure 
fitting and generous, as depots (or if you please, reservoirs) for 
the preservation to posterity of historical materials brought tempo- 
rarily to prominence by a great, but in the nature of the case, im- 
permanent enthusiasm. Permitted guardianship, under certain 
circumstances, of the State’s Archives, by Act of 1907, the Society 
has very recently secured a legislative act and grant making our 
trusteeship obligatory and distinctly more than nominal. Projects 
are being launched for Junior Historical Societies, of two ranks, 
and for appropriate corresponding publication, creative of interest 
in local and State history in our secondary schools. The Conserva- 
tion and Highway Commissions of the State are assured of the 
advice of our experts regarding the significance and authenticity 
of sites or objects suggested as worthy of historical markers. Our 
expectations as to the Dousman residence (Villa Louis) have al- 
ready been touched upon; resumption of publication, interrupted 
by the war, is under way. And we are planning, hoping, and 
praying for the concomitant enlarging of our collections and of 
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our facilities for care and housing of the same. State subsidies will 
go far but not far enough. Private aid and enlarging membership 
are imperative. 

Of the above ways of service to the State, indirect and direct, 
it may be said that they can but rarely be in absolute balance. 
Rather, it is suggested, they should be kept in such a rhythm, a 
little like that of a pendulum, as will, through any considerable 
interval of time, secure a just mean. The direction of the pendulum 
at any given moment will depend on the personality of the then 
Director and the circumstances of the period. At an hour like the 
present, when the Society is greatly in need of funds and when it is 
its duty, as just remarked, to capitalize on the State’s Centenary, it 
is inevitable that any Director and Board of Curators will be deeply 
mindful of popular appeal to be won by the Society’s direct and 
obvious utility to the citizen. Nonetheless the maintenance of a 
just balance, or rhythm, must always be a matter of deep and con- 
scientious concern to the general membership of the Society, to 
its Curators, its Executive Committees, and its Directors. 

To the speaker the officers of the Society seem deeply conscious 
of their responsibilities under circumstances which must prove so 
critical in its history. He is deeply impressed with our Director's 
intimate mastery Of the inner and outer details of administration, 
involving, as they do, constant relations with various organs of the 
government of the State as well as with the President and Re- 
gents of the University. He is equally happy in Dr. Lord’s vision 
and planning for the future, largely in the way of the implementa- 
tion of the policies initiated by Dr. Alexander. The sessions of the 
Executive Committee are characterized by anxious and businesslike 
attention to the Society’s interests and duties, broadly conceived; 
and its deliberations have been greatly helped by the fact that one 
of its members, Dr. Sellery, has very recently been himself an ad 
interim Director of the Society. 

Our administrative staff, also, within the range of the speaker's 
acquaintance and experience—and in some instances he is quite 
sure he has been personally unknown to one or another of its 
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members—has shown itself courteous, competent, and wonder- 
fully patient. 

To this point the discussion of the function and work of the 
Society might, on the whole, have been modeled on the dictum 
of Aristotle’s Ethics that “he who makes too low an estimate [of 
his own worth] is a fool” and “ little-minded, whether his worth 
be great or moderate.” It were well now, I feel, that a word be 
spoken in the spirit of other moralists, of the Psalmist who wrote: 
“T will take heed to my ways,” and of St. Paul who admonished 
every man “not to think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think; but so to think as to think soberly.” Are we conscious of 
any weak points, internal or external, in our position? At current 
date, and disregarding the very important and always quite spec- 
ulative matter of “ ways and means,” as also the above mentioned 
perennial question of rhythm and balance, centering attention solely 
on fundamental mainsprings of policy, I see but one such spot and 
that, I think, not of an importance to be exaggerated. On the whole 
it belongs to that external realm over which the Society has only 
such control as example and persuasiveness may win. I refer to 
the age-long tendency of sections of our public to judge all State 
policies, including educational policies (which policies peculiarly 
effect the Society), from a point of view extending only to the 
boundaries of the State. In this attitude there is a large element 
of justice. Responsibilities begin at home if they do not end there, 
and St. Paul was quite justified when he wrote Timothy that “ if 
any provide not for his own, and specially not for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” Nor 
was my mother wrong when she occasionally ruefully exclaimed: 
“Poor people can’t always be as generous as they would like!” But 
this is not to gainsay that there is a better ethic than that of “me 
and my wife, my son John and his wife, us four, no more!” Far 
more inspiring was the thought of Pericles when he won the ap- 
plause of the democracy of Athens with the boast that their city 
was “the education [or school} of Hellas.” To no small degree 
matter does control the manifestation of spirit. None can transcend 
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the limits definitely imposed by law, charter or unescapable eco- 
nomic fact. But whatever the degree in which accomplishment 
must bend to circumstance, it would be the wish of very many, I 
am confident, both in and out of our Society, that presumption 
should lie in favor of the broad interpretation; that Wisconsin, 
like Greece of old among the ancient nations, should be dis- 
tinguished among men less for a shrewd self-sufficiency than as 
the special home of a “ love of knowledge”; and that our citizens, 
in the spirit of immortal Athens, should boast that their common- 
wealth is “the education,” not of the conjunct counties of Rock 
and Crawford and Dane and Winnebago and the rest, but of Amer- 
ica and even of the World. May this now venerable STATE HisTor- 
ICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, faithful to every legal obligation, 
remember that it not only has a prestige to maintain that has be- 
come wider than national in scope, but morally a trusteeship- 


account to render to Knowledge herself, and to the people of the 
entire United States. 

















A Norwegian Calendar Stick 
in Wisconsin 


By EINAR HAUGEN 


ANY INTERESTING objects of native handicraft were 
brought to the United States by Norwegian immigrants 
and have today an honored place in the homes of their 

descendants or in American museums. Among these one of the 
most unusual is the primstav or calendar stick which was brought 
to Wisconsin in 1843 by Ole Knudtson Dyrland. He came from 
Seljord in Telemark, a valley famous for its flourishing folk culture, 
and it is significant that although all his worldly goods were con- 
tained in one small ornamented chest, this stick found its place 
along with Bible, hymnbook, and his wife’s spinning wheel.* Such 
sticks had been used in his native community for centuries to keep 
track of the holidays and the seasons of the year. Its practical 
value was being reduced in his day by the printed almanacs which 
had been available ever since 1804. In his new homeland it could 
serve no purpose whatever, both because almanacs were easily 
available, and because the seasons were different from what they 
had been in his native valley. But Ole Dyrland clearly treasured 
it as a family keepsake. It was older than he, for it bore the date 
1799; more than that, it bore the initials and the birth date of his 
mother’s sister, Hage Olsdatter (Rusmoen), who was ten years 





PROFESSOR EINAR HAUGEN, head of the Scandinavian Department at 
the University of Wisconsin, delivered this illustrated lecture at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society on Saturday afternoon, August 23, at 
Manitowoc. Readers will find this an enlightening account of the way 
in which the Old World Norwegians noted the holidays and the seasons 
of the year in pre-almanac days. 

1The stick is at present in the possession of his granddaughters Anna Gurine Dyreson 
and Henriette Dyreson, 1240 Elizabeth Street, Madison, by whose kind permission it has 
been possible to examine and photograph the stick. They have also furnished the biograph- 
ical information here given about the family. Ole Dyrland (d. 1898) was born January 20, 
1819, and emigrated with his wife Gunild (1813-97) in 1843. They proceeded at once 
to Koshkonong, and some years later they took a homestead in Town of Dunn. His daughter 
Hattie (baptized Hage), born March 16, 1848, in Town of Pleasant Springs, married to 
Brickt Dyreson, inherited it and passed it on to her above-mentioned daughters. 
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old when the stick was made.” Six years later she was confirmed 
by the Rev. H. J. Wille, who in 1786 had published the first 
account of the primstav printed in Norway.* It may well have been 
this enlightened pastor’s interest in the folk culture of his parish- 
ioners that stimulated Ole Dyrland to bring his calendar stick 


along as a memento of his ancient home. 
Ole Dyrland was well informed about the significance of his 


stick, for not only did he pass the stick itself on to his descendants, 
but he dictated a list of the signs used on it and the meaning of 
each.* This list is of interest because it represents authentic oral 
tradition from the valley of Seljord, and it has been used as the 
basis of the list of holy days given later in this article. On occasion 
Ole Dyrland must have taken the stick out and shown it to his 
interested neighbors, who asked for the privilege of copying it. 
According to family tradition three copies were made by a Nor- 
wegian craftsman, Mr. Thorbjorn Vick," in near-by Stoughton. 
One of these is now in the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s 
Museum. Another, which may be a copy of a copy, is owned by 
Mrs. Harold Smedal of Madison, and may be seen alongside the 
original on the accompanying illustration.® As is obvious from 
the picture, the original is well-worn and many of the notches 
have almost been obliterated, particularly at the narrow end, while 
the whole stick has been cracked and mended near the handle.’ 


2 According to a family Bible in the possession of the Misses Dyreson; in writing initials, 
the -datter ‘‘daughter of’’ was always treated separately. 

3In his S#llejords Beskrivelse (Christiania, 1786). 

*The list was made by his granddaughter, the late Bessie Dyreson; a copy was given me 
by Miss Henriette Dyreson. 

5 Mr. Vick showed his craftsmanship and his interest in Norwegian traditions in other 
ways as well, e.g. by making copies of old one-stringed instruments known as the sal/modikon, 
used as a medium of musical instruction in Norwegian schools. The primstav in the 
Museum was donated by Mr. Adolph Bredesen of Manitowoc, who wrote in a letter of 
September 4, 1913: ‘The primstav which I send was made for me about 20 years ago by 
Mr. Thorbjorn Vick of Stoughton, Wisconsin. It is an excellent reproduction of a primstav 
made in Norway about 150 years ago.’ Comparison of the two confirms that it is a copy 
of the Dyrland stick, although a few slight errors have been made in placing the days; unex- 
plained is a small x which the copyist has added after the holidays of 4.14, 5.3, 5.15, 5.22, 
6.246, 7.29, 9.1, Dap, 10.04, 10.1, 11-25, 824, 82.21, 12.35, 1.1, 14, 1.11, 1.23, 2.2, 
2.22, 2.24, 3.12, and 3.25. Another of Mr. Vick’s copies is in the Norwegian-American 
Historical Museum at Decorah, Iowa, donated by Mrs. Inga Norstog. 

® The Smedal primstav was made by Mr. Halvor Dahlen in 1897 for Mrs. Harald Smedal, 
then Aasne Evans, while she was living at the so-called “‘Hidden Farm” near McFarland. 
It does not appear whether it was copied from the Dyrland original or from one of Mr. 
Vick’s copies; but there are several errors in placing the signs and some omissions, and 
most of the daily notches are missing on one side. A list of saints’ days prepared by Mr. 
Dahlen does not differ markedly from that of Dyrland, but is fuller in its information. 

™ The stick is made of birch (according to analysis by Mr. Arthur Koehler of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison), which has been given a brown finish; its overall length 
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One side of the stick represents summer, the other winter; each 
is divided into weeks by twenty-six notches along the narrow edge. 
To each week correspond seven notches for the days carved on 
the surface between two grooves. From these day marks proceed 
at irregular intervals a series of strange symbols, each represent- 
ing one of the “holidays” of the Norwegian year. As we shall 
see, most of them were saints’ days from the Catholic period. But 
three centuries after Norwegians had given up the Catholic faith, 
these days were still deeply significant in the lives of the Nor- 
wegian countryside and remained turning points around which was 
gathered much rural lore about time and the weather. 

In all their simplicity these carved sticks can therefore serve to 
conjure up before us a way of life that was once normal to the 
ancestors of many a modern American citizen. They take us back 
to a rural culture in which life was regulated more by the rhythm 
of nature than by the metronome. Precise dates were of little 
moment in a countryside where trains and foreign markets did not 
exist and the increase of the crops was all-important. The Nor- 
wegian rural poet Vinje jestingly commented that the pastor had 
even forgotten to enter his birthday in the church records, and 
when he asked his father about the date, the only answer he got 
was this: “I think it was about Summer Nights, on Sunday after 
Easter in the year of the flood.” Danish farmers of the pre-indus- 
trial era have been similarly described: 


When the farmer talks about time, he hardly ever mentions the months; 
he refers everything to the season and the work connected with it. If 
he talks about events in the past, they occurred on Spring Day or at Peat 
Cutting Time, or in the Hay Harvest....If he is to be more precise, 
he clings as in the Catholic period to the best known saints’ days.® 


This kind of reckoning has been called by some scholars an “ eco- 
nomic” year, in contrast to the “astronomical” year.? 


is 29 4” (74.2 cm.), of which the handle accounts for 3 34” (9.5 cm.); its thickness 
is about 14” (1.25 cm.), and its width varies regularly from 1 13/16” (4.6 cm.) to 
1 9/16” (4.0 cm.). The copies are almost exactly the same size as the original, but are 
made of soft wood. 

8 J. Junge, ‘“‘Den nordsjzllandske Landalmues Karakter,” in Danske Folkeminder, vol. 13 
(1915). 

*°N. Beckman, in Nordisk Kultur, vol. 21, p. 51. This volume, entitled Tiderakning, and 
edited by Martin P. Nilsson (Stockholm etc., 1934), has been heavily drawn on in the 
following account; it will be abbreviated NK 21. Other helpful sections in it are those 
written by Nils Lithberg on ‘‘ Kalendariska hjalpmedel’’ (pp. 77-94), Nilsson on “* Folklig 
tiderakning ” (pp. 95-121), and Nils Lid on ‘‘ Den serlege folkelege tidsrekningi i Noreg”’ 
(pp. 122-40). 
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Only a consideration of such factors can explain to us the sur- 
prising fact that our calendar stick divides the year into a summer 
beginning on April 14 and a winter beginning October 14. This 
is a custom going back into the dim eras of Norwegian paganism, 
before the coming of Christianity in 1030 A.D.’° These dates come 
three weeks after the spring and fall equinoxes, but in a northern 
climate we can understand that there would be a certain lag in 
temperature change. The Icelandic historian Snorri Sturluson tells 
us that the pagan Norsemen celebrated three great sacrifices in the 
year: one on October 14 at the beginning of winter, one on Janu- 
ary 14 at midwinter, and one on April 14 at the beginning of 
summer. The second of these was called ju/ or Yule and was 
clearly the pagan forerunner of Christmas; but even after their 
conversion the Norsemen continued to call it by this name. We 
even know when they changed the date. King Hakon the Good, 
who tried to make Christians out of them as early as the tenth 
century, “ made it a law that they should keep Yule at the same 
time as the Christian men, that every man should then hold a guest 
feast with ale made of one measure of malt and keep it holy as 
long as the ale lasted or else pay a fine.” ™ 

Once Christianity was firmly established, its influence permeated 
to every nook and cranny of the culture. The Church brought 
with it the Julian Calendar, a chronology of months and days 
which was broken up by saints’ days and other holidays, some fixed 
and some (like Easter) movable. New sections were introduced 
into the laws of the land providing strict regulations for the ob- 
servance of these days. No one must work on mass days, on 
penalty of heavy fines, for they were equally sacred with Sunday.” 
Some of them were introduced by wakes and fasts on the preced- 
ing evening, while some were not. On some one could work till 
midday, while others were observed only by the avoidance of 
meat. It was not easy for the newly converted Christian to re- 
member all this. So the law provided that the priests should send 


forth wooden crosses before each holy day to remind the people 


20 Nilsson in NK 21:105; 22:4. 
11 Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, wr. Erling Monsen (London, 1931), 86. 
12 See L. M. Larson, The Earliest Norwegian Laws (New York, 1935), 45ff., 235ff. 
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that it was coming. “A cross shall come to every house where 
smoke rises,” says the law in its poetic way, “and every man shall 
carry it forward to another....” In this practice we have fore- 
shadowed the calendar stick. In later tradition, according to Olav 
Riste, those who had calendar sticks and could read them were 
under obligation to take them along to church and tell the others 
how many days were left until the next holy day and what activities 
were permissible and appropriate in the meantime.’* 

We do not know when such sticks were first made. The oldest 
sample still extant is said to be from 1550,"* but the first historian 
to mention them, a Swede writing in 1555, speaks of the custom 
as an ancient one.’® This is obvious in any case since its Catholic 
basis puts it well back into the Catholic era, which ended for Nor- 
way in 1537, when Lutheranism was established by royal decree. 
One might have expected that the saints’ days would then have 
fallen into disuse, but the new religion, while discouraging the 
veneration of saints, had no new calendar to offer. The chief saints’ 
days were hallowed by tradition, and as their original significance 
was gradually forgotten, they survived as turning points in the 
farmet’s economic year. 

It is possible to distinguish three layers of cultural development 
on our calendar stick: suggestions of the pagan era, the Catholic 
saints’ attributes which dominate the symbolism of the sticks, and 
more or less secularized symbols of the everyday lives of the farm- 
ing population. Most directly, however, it may be regarded as a 
kind of perpetual calendar based on the calendars prepared by 
the clergy to keep track of the saints’ days.® The use of notched 
wooden sticks to keep count of the days is ancient and widespread. 
Defoe had his Robinson Crusoe resort to it on his desert isle. From 
Russia and Bulgaria to the Alps and westward to England are 
found wooden calendars notched into sticks, swords, slabs, or 


18 Olav Riste, ““Primstaven,’’ in Syn og Segn, 22:17 (1916). 

Kr. Visted, Bidrag til tydning af primstaven. Bergens Museums Aarbog 1903, No. 5 
(Bergen, 1904), 17. 
a Magnus, Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus (Rome, 1555; tr. Stockholm, 

% Other early accounts are found in Ole Worm, Fasti danici (Copenhagen, 1643); 
Christen Jensén, Dem Norske Dictionarium eller Glosebog (Copenhagen, 1646; facsimile re- 
print by P. Thorson, Oslo, 1946). 
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tablets." In Sweden and Finland there are more elaborate sticks 
that even permit the calculation of Easter by means of the so-called 
Golden Number, and some that deepen the mystery by using runic 
symbols instead of Roman letters to mark the Sunday Letter. 

The reader will now be asked to turn to the calendar itself and 
follow the ebb and flow of rural life in old Norway through the 
year. The summer was a busy season with few feast days, short 
but intense in that northern clime. The winter was long and 
leisurely, a period well suited to celebration. In the following list 
each holiday is dated and described with an exact tracing of the 
symbol found on the primstav. The saints’ names have all been 
anglicized, but in parentheses is given the exact form found in 
the Norwegian list derived from Ole Knudtson Dyrland. To pre- 
serve its documentary value, even its most obvious errors have not 
been corrected. To this has been added from other sources an 
interpretation of the signs, brief identification of the saints in- 
volved, and some local beliefs relating to each day, particularly 
those that are known to have been current in Telemark.'® 


THE SUMMER SIDE 


re Y 7 | 


APRIL 14 APRIL 16 APRIL 25 
Date carved on handle. 


April 14. SUMMER NIGHTS (Sommernet). Sign: a (birch) 
tree, to mark the coming of summer.—All milking vessels should 


be thoroughly scrubbed; those who took care of the cattle must 


™ Lithberg in NK 21:79. 

18 The saints have been checked in an authorized Catholic work, The Rt. Rev. F. G. 
Holweck, A Biographical Dictionary of the Saints (St. Louis, Mo., London, England, 1924), 
as well as in Karl Kunstle, lkonographie der christlichen Kunst, vol. 2 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1926); Ludvig Daae, Norges Helgener (Christiania, 1879); and Sigrid Undset, Saga of 
Saints (London, 1934). The signs and the folk beliefs have been checked in Storaker, Tiden 
i den norske Folketro (Kristiania, 1921), as well as the works by Helland, Riste, and 
Werenskiold cited elsewhere in this article. 
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not eat meat, lest wolves and bears devour the cattle; if it snowed 
on this day, there would be nine more snowstorms before summer 
really came. 

April 16. St. MAGNUS’ Mass (Magnusmess). Sign: a slanting 
cross, substituting either for an axe (the saint’s attribute) or a hoe 
(the beginning of spring work). Magnus was a Norwegian earl 
of the Orkney Islands who was killed by his cousin Hakon in 1115; 
a cathedral built in his honor at Kirkwall by his nephew, Earl 
Ragnvald, is still standing. 


April 25. OLD SUMMER NIGHTS (Gamle Sommernet). Sign: 
a feather pen for St. Mark the Evangelist. According to the Old 
Style (Julian) Calendar, this was the opening day of summer.— 
Bells should be fastened on the cows; the making of butter and 
cheese could begin. The priests walked in solemn procession around 
the fields, sprinkling them with holy water and asking God to 
bless the crops. 


MAY | MAY 3 MAY 15 MAY 22 


May 1. Cuckoo MAss (Gauksmess). Sign: a tree with a - 
cuckoo, a sure sign of summer. This day is widely celebrated as 
May Day and seems to be based on pagan rather than Christian 
customs.—A good day to sow; also, by listening to the cuckoo a 
girl can learn about her prospects of marriage. 

May 3. Cross Mass (Korsmess). Sign: a cross. Known also 
as Spring or Great Cross Mass to distinguish it from the one on 
September 14. Commemorates the discovery of the cross in Jerusa- 
lem by Helena, mother of Emperor Constantine in 326 a.D.—Sheep 
should be shorn, fences and gates mended; the cattle should get 
their last feeding in the barn. 
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May 15. Sr. HALLVARD’s WAKE (Halvorsok). Sign: a mill 
stone, the same that his enemies tied around his neck to drown him. 
This was in 1043 A.D., according to legend, when Hallvard tried 
to protect a pregnant woman from three pursuers as he was cross- 
ing the Oslo Fjord. Some time later, by the grace of God, his 
corpse floated up, millstone and all, and he was made patron saint 
of the city of Oslo. His festival was one of the great feast days of 
the Catholic Church in Norway.—A good day for sowing; there 
should be enough hay in the barn to keep the cattle to this day. 

May 22. BEAR’s WAKE (Bjénnevaak). Sign: a tulip-like 
symbol (could it be a beat’s paw?).’® This may be a confusion 
with St. Bernhard (called Bjarnvard in Norwegian) on May 20; 
but the popular explanation is that on this day the bear issued from 
his winter lair—All seed should now be in the ground. 


Kone & 


JUNE 17 JUNE 24 
Date of birth and initials of Hage Olsdatter (Rusmoen).?° 


June 17. St. BOTULPH’s WAKE (Botsok). Sign: a cross on 
an abbot’s staff. Botulph founded a monastery in 654 AD, at 
Boston in Lincolnshire and gave the town his name (“Botulph’s 
town ”).—Now the soil is easy to work; loose roots should be 
pried up. 

June 24. St. JOHN THE BAPTist’s WAKE (Jonsok). Sign: a 
stylized version of the sun (to judge from other sticks), which now 
was at its highest point. This day was celebrated from pagan times 
with bonfires and merrymaking; the fire was thought to protect 
the cattle from evil powers.—Rain on this day meant a wet fall. 


19On the Dyrland stick it is notched at May 25 (St. Urbanus), which is probably just 
a mechanical error. Another suggestion is that the symbol may be a bishop’s mitre. 
2 See footnote 2 above. 
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— 








JUNE 29 JULY 2 JULY 8 JULY IO JULY 14 


June 29. Sr. PETER’s WAKE (Persok). Sign: a key, the one 
that was given St. Peter to open the gates of heaven. This is prop- 


erly the day of St. Peter and St. Paul—Medicinal herbs should be 
picked on this day. 


July 2. St. SwITHUN’s WAKE (Syftesok). Sign: a bishop’s 
crozier. Swithun was a bishop of Winchester in England (d. 863). 
The cathedral at Stavanger was dedicated to him, and his cult was 
especially prominent in this bishopric——As the weather is this day, 
so will it be the whole month; this is a day for keeping down weeds: 
place two twigs crosswise in the fields and recite this verse, “ Now 
I'll clean the weeds from the fields by setting up juniper and alder 
so that it can grow both finer and taller.” 7? 


July 8. THE SCYTHE (Gjaaen). Sign: a scythe. In the saints’ 
calendar the day was dedicated to St. Sunniva, a supposedly Irish 
princess who fled to Norway and became the patron saint of Bergen. 
In Telemark her day was understood in a practical sense: it was 
the beginning of haying. 


July 10. THE RAKE (Riva). Sign: a rake. Really St. Knut’s 
day, a Danish king killed in 1086. The sign started out as Knut’s 
crown and royal orb. A verse was associated with the day: King 


Knut and Kjell the Bailiff (ie. St. Kilian) will drive the farmer 
out with his scythe. 


July 14. MIDSUMMER (Midt paa sommeren). Sign: a perpen- 


dicular line, marking the halfway point between April 14 and 
October 14. 


*1 This belief seems to have arisen from confusion with a word syfta, meaning ‘to clean.” 
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7 FT 


JULY 20 JULY 22 JULY 25 JULY 29 


July 20. St. MARGARET (Marjit Vassause “Margaret the Dip- 
per”). Sign: a dipper, probably a reinterpretation of her usual 
attribute, a cross encircled by a halo. Margaret was a virgin martyr 
said to have preferred death to marriage with a pagan in 275 A.D.— 
This was a day for rain, and farmers should not touch their fields, 
for no good would come of it. 


July 22. Mary MAGDALENE (Mari Magdalen). Sign: a jar 
of ointment, the one she used to anoint the feet of Christ (Luke 
7:37-39).—Prayers should be offered against a harmful excess 
of rain. 





July 25. Sr. JAMES THE WET Hat (Jakob Vaathat). Sign: a 
hat with a cross, referring to his pilgrim’s hat. James “The Greater” 
was beheaded by Herod Agrippa in 42 A.D. after spreading the 
gospel as a pilgrim in Spain—This was a rainy season (hence the 
“wet hat”); if the hops are wet now, it will be a wet fall. 

July 29. St. OLAF’s WAKE (O/sok). Sign: an axe. King Olaf 
Haraldsson was the founder of the Christian Church in Norway 
and its leading saint. After his death on this day (1030 AD.) at 
the hands of his enemies, the cathedral of Trondheim was built 
over his grave and attracted pilgrims from all parts of Europe.— 
From the weather on this day the weather could be predicted for 


RY) 


AUGUST 3 AUGUST lO AUGUST |5 AUGUST 24 
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the summer; floods were likely to occur, bringing with them the 
first spawning fish. 


August 3. St. OLAF’s MINOR WAKE (Ves/le Olsok). Sign: an 
axe (smaller than the one for July 29). This day commemorated 
his “translation,” i.e. the removal of his body to its final burying 
place. 

August 10. St. LAWRENCE’S WAKE (Lavrance-sok). Sign: a 
gridiron, the one on which he was roasted alive in 258 A.D. 
Lawrence was treasurer to Pope Sixtus II and was put to death 
because he refused to turn over the treasury to the heathen. When 
he had lain on the gridiron a while, he said, “ Now I am roasted 
enough on one side; turn me over on the other.”"—On this day 
the sap returned to the roots of trees and the gnats disappeared. 

August 15. THE CHIEF MARY Mass (Marmeis Dyre). Sign: a 
tree, commonly used as an attribute of Mary because of her asso- 
ciation with the fertility of the soil. This day is known in the 
Church Calendar as the Assumption of Mary.—It was a good omen 
if the grain had headed by this time; frost could be expected. 

August 24. St. BARTHOLOMEW’S WAKE (Barosok). Sign: a 
knife. St. Bartholomew, one of the apostles, was skinned by the 
King of Armenia after he had won a great part of the people for 
Christianity—This was a good time for slaughtering goats (so the 
day was sometimes known as “Baro goat-knife”); a spell of bad 
weather was likely to injure the crops.”* 


tY $i) 


SEPTEMBER | SEPTEMBERS SEPTEMBER 14 SEPTEMBER 21 


September 1. THE MILL STOPPER (Kvenneknarren). Sign: a 
mill wheel. The saint of this day, Aegidius, seems to have been 
forgotten.—If this day was dry, the whole month would be so, 
and there would not be enough water to keep the mills running. 





*2 Erroneously notched at August 23 on our stick. 
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September 8. LATER Mary Mass (Marmeis Seindre). Sign: a 
tree. In the church calendar this was known as “The Nativity of 
Mary.”—Sheep should be sheared; good weather was a promising 
omen for the fall. 


September 14. Cross Mass (Korsmess), also known as “Cross 
Mass in the Fall.” Sign: a cross. Known in the Church Calendar 
as “ The Elevation of the Cross,” it was instituted in memory of the 
return to Palestine of the Cross in 614 A.D.—Now crops should 
all have been harvested; gates and fences can be put away for 
the winter. The priests walked in solemn procession, holding mass 
to bless the harvest. 

September 21. St. MATTHEW’s Mass (Mattachos, Mathceus- 
messe). Sign: an axe. Matthew the Publican became an apostle 
and the author of the first Gospel; he was said to have been be- 
headed in Ethiopia—Leaf forage should be cut for the winter; on 


this day the bear gathers grass and moss for his winter lair, so the 
weather is likely to be good. 


XV sg 


SEPTEMBER 29 OCTOBER7 


September 29. St. MICHAEL’s Mass (Michaelsmess). Sign: a 
figure representing either the Archangel himself or the scales on 
which he weighs the souls of the dead.—Markets were held at this 
time (the crops being in and people having time to enjoy them- 
selves); the Milky Way was an omen of the winter weather to 
come; on the eve of this day many evil creatures were abroad. 

October 7. St. BirGitra’s Mass (Biérgitmess). Sign: a cross. 
Birgitta was a Swedish woman of noble family who had visions 
and founded an important monastic order; she died in 1373 on a 
pilgrimage to Rome.—Cabbages should be cut up and stored for 
the winter; the bear digs his lair. 
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THE WINTER SIDE 
Dates and initials on the handle. 





OCTOBER 14 OCTOBER 21 OCTOBER 29 NOVEMBER | 


October 14. WINTER NIGHTS (Vetmet). Sign: a mitten, to 
symbolize the beginning of winter. Actually the sign may be due 
to a confusion of the word for winter (vetr) and that for mittens 
(vettir). St. Calixtus, whose day this is, does not seem to have any 
bearing on it; this is a pagan fall festival—Good weather today 
presaged the same throughout the winter; servants changed their 
service on this day, if they wished. 

October 21. THE ELEVEN THOUSAND VIRGINS (Ellevetusen 
Jomfrudag). Sign: a woman’s figure, in memory of St. Ursula and 
the eleven thousand virgins who accompanied her from England 
to the continent. At Cologne they were attacked by Huns and 
liquidated——No spinning must be done, or any other work with 
rotating implements. 

October 29. FOREWARNING (Férbo). Sign: an unidentified 
figure, which may represent the saw and the spear of the martyred 
saints Simon and Jude, whose day it was.—On this day one should 
be warned to expect snow and get the sleighs ready.”* 

November 1. ALL SAINTS’ Mass (Helgomess, accidentally 
omitted on the Dyrland list). Sign: a church, for all the saints — 
Floods may be expected; rain now means that it will continue 
till Christmas. 

November 11. St. MARTIN’s Mass (Martinemess). Sign: a pig. 
Martin was a bishop of Tours in the Fourth Century; he was so 

23 Preceding this day both on the Dyrland list and the Dahlen list appears the word Erbo 


or Aerbo, described in the latter as a ‘‘ bishop of K6ln around 400.’ No reference to this 
occurs in any of the available sources. 
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aa 


NOVEMBER II NOVEMBER 23 NOVEMBER 25 


extraordinarily modest that to avoid being chosen bishop he hid 
in the barn, but was revealed by the cackling of the geese. Hence 
a goose became one of his attributes, and geese were regularly 
eaten on this day. In some parts of Norway a pig was substituted. 
—This was the conclusion of the slaughtering, when the pig for 
the Christmas table was to be butchered; on this day the bear 
goes into hibernation. 

November 23. St. CLEMENT (Klemet). Sign: an anchor. 
Clement was drowned with an anchor about his neck by persecutors 
in the Black Sea in 101 A.D. He was the third bishop of Rome.— 
All ships should now be securely anchored in their harbors. 

November 25. St. CATHARINE (Kari). Sign: a wheel, though 
it appears to have been squared here. She was tortured on a wheel 
at Alexandria ab. 306 A.D.; she was a popular saint, who had con- 
verted many pagans, including fifty philosophers at one crack—A 


good day for spinning candle wicks for Christmas; the weather 
was likely to be bad. 


fe fF 


NOVEMBER 30 DECEMBER4 DECEMBER 6 DECEMBER S 


November 30. St. ANDREW THE FISHERMAN (Andres Fiskar). 
Sign: a fish hook with a cross, in allusion to Christ’s saying to him 
that he would become a “ fisher of men.” The cross is a St. Andrew’s 
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Cross, like the one representing Scotland in the British flag—This 
was the time to catch the Christmas fish. 

December 4. St. BARBARA’S Day (Barbro dégre). Sign: a 
tower (?). Barbara was confined in a tower by her father, who 
wished to protect her beauty from all suitors. She was nevertheless 
converted to Christianity, and when this was discovered, her pagan 
father gave her over to the executioner himself—Christmas weav- 
ing should begin now; on this day the sun goes away and comes 
back on St. Lucia’s day. 

December 6. St. NICHOLAS’ Mass (Nicolsmess). Sign: a 
bishop’s crozier. St. Nicholas was a bishop of Myra in Asia Minor, 
who won his first reputation for saintliness when he saved three 
girls from a life of shame by throwing three lumps of gold into 
their father’s house; he died around 350 A.D.—A good day for 
feasting and drinking. 

December 9. St. ANNE (St. Anne). Sign: an unidentified 
figure, possibly a woman’s head dress. Anne was the supposed 
mother of the Virgin Mary.** 


» 





= 


a 





DECEMBER 13 DECEMBER 21 DECEMBER 25 


December 13. Sr. Lucy (Luci). Sign: a flame, in allusion to 
the fire from which she emerged unharmed. Pagans had discovered 
her Christian faith, but even six oxen could not force her into a 
house of ill fame; at length she was stabbed ab. 304 A.D.—In the 
fifteenth century the Winter Solstice fell on this date, and ever 
since the tradition remained that this was the longest night of the 
year. Even the livestock in the barn complained at its length in 
a conversation that ran as follows: the cow said, “Lucy’s night is 


** Erroneously notched at December 8 on our stick; the Vick copy, whether accidentally 
or deliberately, has it on December 9, where it belongs. 
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long”; the ram replied, “She’s as long as two”; the goat said, 
“Devil take her that she is!” Many evil creatures were abroad 
this night, so it was advisable not to be out. Lucy’s flame was 
interpreted to refer to the light of the returning sun. 

December 21. St. THOMAS THE BREWER (Tomas Brydgjar). 
Sign: a brewing vat (or possibly a hand) surmounted by a cross. 
The hand which doubting Thomas laid in Christ’s wound became 
his most common attribute-—This was the day for filling up the 
beer barrels and tasting the Christmas beer; the weather was an 
omen of the remaining winter weather. 

December 25. THE CHRISTMAS HorN (Julehornet). Sign: a 
drinking horn. This symbol of conviviality has been shown to be 
a misinterpretation of a figure representing the infant Jesus; but 
its association with Christmas is in fact older than that of the 
Christ Child, since it continues the old winter solstice feast of the 
pagans.—The weather between Christmas and January 6 was an 


omen, day by day, of the weather during the succeeding twelve 
months. 


JANUARY | JANUARY 6 JANUARY Il JANUARY 13 

January 1. New YEAR’s (Nytaar). Sign: a cross with a three- 
armed candlestick, possibly to represent the Trinity (or the Magi). 
—Omens were now taken for the entire year. 

January 6. THIRTEENTH Day (Trettan, Trettenhelgen). Sign: 
a threefold figure representing the three Magi—Christmas festiv- 
ities were brought to an end with the young people going around 
in costume and singing songs about the three Magi (cf. English 
Twelfth Night). 

January 11. St. Bricriva’s MAss (Brettomess). Sign: a horse. 


This mysterious lady is unknown in the Church Calendar, unless 
she should be derived from one of the Irish Bridgets; yet she 
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occurs in the earliest Norwegian church laws. Nor is there any 
evident reason for the horse; a story about a man whose horse 
broke its leg because he went out to fetch some hay on this day 
sounds suspiciously as if it were made up to explain the symbol. 

January 13. TWENTIETH Day (Tjugen). Sign: a broken line, 
marking the middle of winter. This day was the definitive end of 
all Christmas celebration and a return to everyday work. Some- 
times Christmas was formally chased out with birch twigs on this 


day.—If it snows, there will be twenty more snowstorms before 
the end of winter. 


ay j* + 


JANUARY 25 FEBRUARY 2 FEBRUARY 3 FEBRUARY 5 


January 25. St. PAUL THE HUNTER (Paul Sjyttar). Sign: a 
bow and arrow. This may be a substitute for Paul’s regular attri- 
bute, the sword. But to explain the bow and arrow a story grew 
up about a Paul who was a great huntsman: he went warring in 
the morning, but kept the afternoon sacred—If the weather is 
clear long enough to saddle a horse, there will be good crops this 
year. 

February 2. CANDLEMAS (Kyndelsmess). Sign: a tree. This 
was the day of Mary’s purification (Luke 2:22); hence the tree. 
The day had its name from the dedication of new candles which 
took place in all the churches. There were great processions of 
laity and clergy bearing burning candles.—Half the fodder stored 
for the winter should still be left; on this day the bear turns over 
in his lair and comes out to see how cold it is—the colder it is, 
the shorter the winter will be (cf. our ground-hog); this was the 
severest part of the winter. 


February 3. St. BLAsius’ Mass (Blaasmess). Sign: a bishop’s 


crozier. Blasius was a bishop at Sebaste in Armenia, who was be- 
headed ab. 320 a.D.—Because the name sounded like the Nor- 
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wegian word b/aasa “ blow,” the day was associated with the wind: 
new life is blown into all hibernating creatures; if there is too 
much wind, there will be an excess of snakes, toads, and other 
nuisances; no living thing must go out in the open without being 
singed by a Christmas, New Year's, or Epiphany candle. 

February 5. St. AGATHA’s Mass (Augsmess). Sign: a small 
cross. Agatha was a chaste young lady from Sicilia who was tor- 
tured to death for her faith in 251 A.D. Her usual attributes (a pair 
of breasts) were forgotten in Norway; new legends arose about 
her having been brushed to death, or eaten by mice; so young girls 
were not supposed to brush their hair on this day. 


1] * FE 


FEBRUARY 22 FEBRUARY 24 MARCH 12 MARCH 17 


February 22. St. PETER HOTSTONE (Per Varmstein). Sign: 
a key. This day commemorated Peter’s elevation to the bishopric 
of Antiochia. It was called “Hotstone” in Norway because of a 
belief that on this day St. Peter throws hot stones into the water 
so that the ice begins to melt; no ice is wholly safe after this 


time.—Sailors begin to get their boats ready; the weather is pre- 
dictive of the next forty days. 


February 24. LEAP YEAR Mass (Lauparsmess). Sign: a tree 
with a cross, for approaching spring (the cross may be an axe for 
St. Matthias, whose day it is). The name on our list is due to the 
fact that in Leap Year this day was counted twice-—A ram that 
gets its horns on this day will do well during the year; cattle must 


not be mated before this time, for if it should be Leap Year, they 
would lose their calves; “ Matthias breaks the ice, but if there is 
none, he makes ice.” 


March 12. St. GREGORY’s MASs (Gregarsmess). Sign: a dove, 
in allusion to the Holy Ghost which enlightened him in his writ- 
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ing. Gregory was a famous pope (590-604), who gained the 
surname “The Great” for his writings and his administration.— 
In Norway the bird was thought to be the crow, which puts in its 


appearance about this time; manure should now be spread on the 
fields; poor children were decked out as “Gregory’s brides” and 
sent around to beg for alms. 


March 17. PETER PICK IN WATER (Per Pek i Vatten). Sign: 
a stick (?). St. Gertrude, whose day this was, seems to have been 
forgotten in favor of a tradition about St. Peter: on this day he 


came with a stick and poked at the ice to see if it was strong 
enough. 


bY 197) 
MARCH 21 = MARCH 25 


March 21. THE HOE (Aatgreve). Sign: a hoe. Although this 
name does not appear in any available printed source, it clearly 
refers to the hoe that was used to dig up soil and spread it on the 
snow so that the snow would melt faster. The first part of the 
word, gat, means “ soil spread on snow ” (acc. to Wille and Aasen). 
It was originally St. Benedict’s day. 

March 25. MaAry’s Mass ( Marmeis), usually known as “ Mary's 
Mass in Spring” and commemorating the Annunciation of Mary. 
Sign: a tree-——On this day the bear comes out of hibernation; but 
brooks should not be running, for then they are likely to freeze 
up again and remain frozen as many days after Mary’s Mass as they 
had been unfrozen before it. 


Date of carving. 


VARYING ACCORDING to climate and latitude, the customs of each 
locality had attached themselves to specific days to such an extent 
that many of the days were still in common use down into the 
literate era of the late nineteenth century. They were even listed 
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in the official printed calendars until after the turn of the present 
century. Just as our Ground Hog Day (the old Candlemas) and 
Hallowe’en (the eve before All Saints’) carry on long after their 
original sense has been forgotten, so Michaelmas and Olaf’s Wake 
are living concepts to this day in the life of the Norwegian farmer. 

In Norway and the once Norwegian sections of Sweden the 
simpler form of primstav here shown was the usual one. The 
name is a compound containing the Latin prima “ first” and the 
Norwegian stav “stick”; the prima is said to refer to the first 
moon after spring equinox (the one by which Easter is deter- 
mined ).*° In Norwegian and Swedish museums there are hundreds 
of such sticks, but so far no exhaustive study of their symbolism 
has been made. In the course of centuries of copying the symbols 
have been simplified and distorted until little remains of their 
original appearance. It is the opinion of the best scholars that 
many of them were copied from the miniatures found in medieval 
manuscripts.*° In any case it is clear that they are intimately con- 
nected with the attributes that were used in medieval art to identify 
the saints. These attributes were generally derived from the legends 
of their martyrdom and were in many cases the instruments with 
which the saints had been martyred. This accounts for the axe 
that represents St. Olaf and St. Matthew, the mill stone of St. 
Hallvard, the gridiron of St. Lawrence, the knife of St. Bartholo- 
mew, the anchor of St. Clement, the wheel of St. Catharine, the 
tower of St. Barbara, and the flame of St. Lucia. 

This collection of bloody attributes is somewhat offset by such 
gentle symbols as the tree of fertility for the Virgin Mary, the 
crosses and croziers which represent saints and bishops in general, 
the feather pen of the Evangelist Mark, the key of St. Peter, the 
dipper of St. Margaret, the jar of ointment of Mary Magdalene, 
the hat of St. James, the scales of St. Michael, the woman’s figure 
representing the Eleven Thousand Virgins, the church for All 
Saints, the pig (or goose) of St. Martin, the fish hook of St. 


5 According to Werner Werenskiold, Historten om en Primstav (Oslo, 1944) and Riste, 
‘“‘Primstaven,” 17; cf. Lithberg, who rather derives it from primatio ‘“‘new moon.” 
6 Lithberg in NK 21:88. 
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Andrew, the three-armed candlestick for New Year’s and Epiphany, 
the dove of St. Gregory. 

On our stick there are several symbols that are distorted be- 
yond certain identification, such as the bear’s paw (?) on May 22, 
the sun (?) on June 24, the perpendicular line on July 14 (prob- 
ably marking the two halves of summer), the figure of Simon 
and Judah (October 28), the signs for St. Anne and St. Thomas, 
the broken line on January 13 (possibly mid-winter), the tree 
and cross on February 24, the stick on March 17. The remain- 
ing symbols are clearly recognizable, but seem to have no con- 
ceivable connection with the saints for their days. They are probably 
naturalistic or fanciful reinterpretations of earlier symbols: the 
tree on April 14, the cuckoo on May 1, the scythe on July 8, the 
rake on July 10, the mill wheel on September 1, the mitten on 
October 14, the horn on Christmas Day, the horse on January 11, 
the bow and arrow on January 25, the hoe on March 21. Some 
of these have never been saints’ days, but in some cases it can be 
proved that a misinterpretation has taken place, as when the 
swathed Christ child on earlier sticks here has yielded to the drink- 
ing horn.*” In this last group we see how the light of everyday 
is breaking through the ecclesiastical haze. 

A number of the symbols are preceded by small notches on the 
day before. One might be inclined to disregard them until one 
discovers that they are intended to be reminders of the fasts 
that preceded some of the holy days. The Old Norwegian laws 
make a distinction between the saints’ days that were sacred from 
the afternoon of the previous day and those that were not.?* This 
practice was taken over, as were so many religious forms, from 
the English Church, whose missionaries introduced Christianity 
into Norway. In Aethelred’s laws from 1008 it is declared that 
the days of Mary (which included Candlemas) and the Apostles 
should be specially honored in this way; the same seems to have 


been true of the Christmas and New Year’s holidays. To these 


*T'Visted, Bidrag... primstaven, 5. 

** Cf. Larson, as cited in footnote 12. 

*® A. Taranger, Den angelsaksiske kirkes indflydelse paa den norske (Kristiania, 1890), 
361-62, 388; Reinhold Schmid, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Leipzig, 1858), 225, 231 
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the Norwegian church added its own special saints Hallvard, Olaf, 
Sunniva, and some others. Such days were called a vigilia in 
Latin, which became vaka in Norwegian. This is the reason for 
the ending -vaka or -ok on some of the saints’ days, contrasting 
with others in -mess “mass.” On our primstav there are notches 
for wakes before Old Summer Nights, St. Hallvard, St. Botulph, 
St. John, St. Peter, St. Swithun, St. James, St. Olaf, (the first 
festival), St. Lawrence, The Assumption of Mary, St. Bartholomew, 
All Saints’ Day, St. Nicholas, Christmas Day, New Year's, Epiph- 
any, St. Paul, Candlemas, and the Annunciation of Mary. On 
the summer side of the stick it is quite possible that some notches, 
e.g. before Michaelmas, may have disappeared. 

The similarity of the list of saints’ days to those found in the 
Old Norwegian laws of the twelfth century shows that in sub- 
stance the practice in this respect was established fairly early after 
the coming of Christianity. But there are variations among the 
provincial laws themselves, and none of them agrees exactly with 
this stick from eighteenth century Telemark.*® The inclusion of 
St. Swithun and the omission of St. Sunniva places it within the 
area of influence from the Stavanger bishopric, as suggested by 
Lexow.** Only three holidays lack justification in the old laws 
(Old Summer Nights, St. Botulph, and St. Paul), but they are 
widely known in later practice. To determine the significance 
of these variations is impossible until an extensive study has been 
made of Norwegian calendar sticks and their history. Even a 
superficial examination of the material available shows wide vari- 
ation in the days marked and in the symbols used.*? But it is clear 
that our stick is closely akin to others that have been described 
from this region and that its figures are determined by local prac- 
tice.** It will remain for Norwegian scholars, who have access 

% The one that comes closest is the Eidsiva Thing Law, which lists also Cross Mass 
(May 3) and St. Sunniva (July 8), but does not include Old Summer Nights, St. Botulph, 
St. Swithun, St. James, St. Bartholomew, St. Paul, or the Annunciation of Mary. The Gula 
Thing Law does include St. James and St. Bartholomew, the Frosta Thing Law the Annunci- 


ation. Cf. R. Keyser and P. A. Munch, Norges Gamle Love indtil 1387 (Christiania, 1846), 
348, 377-78. 


a “Primstavtegn og Helgendyrkelse,”’ in Norsk Folkekultur (Oslo, 1924), 54ff. 

33 See ‘the stick from Setesdal described by Werenskiold, Héstorien...Primstav, and 
the one reproduced by Amund Helland from Wille (which has not been available) in 
Norges Land og Folk, vol. 3, sec. 1, p. 483. 
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to the preserved specimens in Norwegian museums, to complete 
the identification of the symbols and to place this stick typologically 
among the rest.** 

Meanwhile our study of this unusual calendar stick in the 
WISCONSIN HIsToRICAL SOCIETy’s Museum has tied a bond be- 
tween the present and the past of one of the important immigrant 
groups that built Wisconsin. We have gained a small glimpse 
into the strange mixture of magic practices, Catholic symbolism, 
and shrewd agricultural wisdom that characterized Norway in the 
pre-literate ages.*® 


%4 According to Visted, who has examined a great many sticks from western Norway in 
the Bergen Museum, only the following days have the same symbols on all sticks: Summer 
Nights, Cross Mass (two), St. Hallvard, St. Peter (two), St. Olaf (two), St. Lawrence, St. 
Michael, Winter Nights, St. Clement, and St. Andrew. Bidrag...primstaven, 10; his 
list includes Aug. 1 and July 25, but these are contradicted by his own evidence. The list 
checks well with the present primstav. 

%5 Since completing this study, I have discovered two calendar sticks in the Norwegian- 
American Historical Museum at Decorah, Iowa. One is dated 1511 and was brought to 
America from Hallingdal by Barbro Narum, who died in Iowa in 1878. The other 
is dated 1566 and is unusually handsome. The dates are suspiciously early, but they 
may be copied from older originals. It is hoped they may be more closely studied Jater 
on. A study of sticks from Setesdal which came to my notice after the above was com- 
sleted is Juel Lund, Primstaven (Oslo, 1944). 











The Wisconsin Natural 
History Association 


By A. W. SCHORGER 


history in low favor in the United States. Education had 

not broken the bonds of religion and the classics. The keen 
interest of Thomas Jefferson in the sciences was exposed to ridicule 
by the youthful William Cullen Bryant in the following lines: 


Go, wretch, resign the presidential chair, 
Disclose thy secret measures, foul or fair, 

Go, search with curious eyes for horned frogs, 
‘Mid the wild wastes of Louisianan bogs; 

Or, where the Ohio rolls his turbid stream, 
Dig for huge bones, thy glory and thy theme. 


Even Alexander Wilson and John James Audubon won popular 
esteem by their paintings rather than by their contributions to the 
science of ornithology. 

A growing spirit of nationalism soon produced a complete re- 
versal of feeling. It was urged that those with literary skill would 
find fit themes in the lakes, streams, forests, and animals of America. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century the study of natural history 
was in a flourishing position. Nearly every commonwealth had 
students of prominence. In Wisconsin Increase A. Lapham, Dr. 
Philo R. Hoy, and Thure Kumlien began their work while much 
of the present state was in a primitive condition. 

The Wisconsin Natural History Association was organized while 
Wisconsin was still a territory. Its inception was due to Lapham 
to whom the State is deeply indebted for contributions to so many 
branches of science. An organization meeting was held in Lap- 
ham’s office on March 3, 1848. The constitution provided that: 


Te END of the eighteenth century found the study of natural 





Mr. A. W. SCHORGER of Madison is a well-known chemist and orni- 
thologist. His contributions to journals in his field are numerous, and 
the story of the birth of Wisconsin’s Natural History Association will 
appeal to many a reader. 
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“The objects of the Association shall be mutual improvement in 
knowledge of the natural sciences; the study and development 
of the natural productions of Wisconsin; and the encouragement 
and diffusion of a taste for the pursuit of those enobling sciences 
among the citizens.” * 

Any resident of Wisconsin interested in the natural sciences 
could become a member by a vote of the members of the associ- 
ation and by payment of dues. At a subsequent meeting the annual 
dues were fixed at $2.00 and assessments were limited to $10 
per member. 

The signers of the constitution were: E. S. Marsh, physician and 
meteorologist; S. Sercomb, taxidermist; I. A. Lapham, surveyor; 
Dr. C. E. Wunderly, surgeon, physician, and botanist; More Spears; 
Giles H. Cornwell; L. Tiirgeus (?); and E. D. Underwood. Pur- 
suant to notice,” the first regular meeting was held in Lapham’s 
office on April 7. The following officers were elected: I. A. Lap- 
ham, president; M. Spears, vice-president; E. D. Underwood, cor- 
responding secretary; G. H. Cornwell, recording secretary; and 
S. Sercomb, treasurer. New members elected were N. W. Blanch- 
ard, O. B. Pierce, Dr. Kennicott,* and G. J. Robertson. 

Robertson, an artist living at 170 East Water Street, Milwaukee, 
was unable to attend the meeting. He wrote to Lapham: “Occa- 
sionally it may be desirable to have a painting made of an object 
of Natural History of particular interest, and which could not 
in any other way be so well investigated. If my occasional services 
in this way will be of use, I beg to present them for the acceptance 
of the Society.” It is unknown if his services were ever requested. 

The meeting was adjourned after the transaction of formal busi- 
ness due to the small attendance. Inability to get a respectable 
number of members to attend the meetings was to plague the 
association throughout its checkered existence. Lapham with his 
all-embracing interests did not appreciate that there was a funda- 
mental defect in the attempt to cover a field as broad as natural 


1Lapham Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 


* Milwaukee Sentinel, April 7, 1848. 
*Dr. John A. Kennicott, Northfield, Illinois, noted for his work in horticulture. 
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history. The members, business and professional men, rode a single 
scientific hobby and would not attend a meeting when a paper 
was presented on a subject in which they lacked either knowledge 
or interest. There is no information on the association for the 
next few years and it is to be assumed that it was inactive, if not 
defunct. 

In March, 1853, it was announced that Governor Leonard J. 
Farwell, with “gentlemen of high character and respectability,” 


wy ‘N 
MUSEUM. 
HE Rooms of tha WISCONSIN .NATURAL HIS. 
TORY ASSOCIATION, in Wells’ Block, Madison, 


are open daily, from 10 to 12 0’elock A. M.,from 3 to 5, 
and from7 to 90’clock, P.M. The Catalogue embraces 


Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles,. 
Fishes, Mollusca,  Crustacca, Insects, 


INDIAN RELICS, CURIOSITIES OF NATURE 
AND ART, 


BOOKS, PATERS AND DOCUMENTS, 


Relating. ta the Physical Sciencer, and the Political 
and Natural History of the Great West. 


Arrangements have been made, which will sequre dai- 
ly additions to the Collection... 

{iG No pains wil] be spared to render it agreeable 
and entertaining to all. 

Admissicn 25 cents. 

By order of the Asscciation. 
SAMUEL SERCOMB, 
Taxidermistand Manager. 
March 17..1853, dtt 


Advertisement in Madison Daily Argus and Democrat, March 17, 1853 


had organized the Wisconsin Natural History Association for the 
purpose of establishing a museum in Madison.* A circular regard- 


* Madison Daily Argus and Democrat, March 17, 1853; Madison State Journal, March 22, 
1853. 
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ing the association’s museum showed that it also had high ideals. 
Aside from a collection of zoological, botanical, geological, and 
mineralogical specimens, there was a collection of books, papers, 
and documents relating to the physical and natural sciences, and 
to the political and natural history of the West. The aid of 
“Scientific and Literary gentlemen towards its present Depart- 
ments” was solicited. The aim of the organization was to make 
the museum not only “a complete index and representation of 
the Natural History of this State and the west,... but also to seize 
upon its moral, social and political features, and faithfully da- 
guerreotype them for the future.” 

The officers of the association were: Governor Leonard J. Far- 
well, president; William Dudley, secretary; and Samuel Sercomb, 
taxidermist and manager. These men, in spite of a business back- 
ground, were genuinely interested in natural history for its scientific 
and cultural values. Farwell was one of the charter members of 
the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY and served as its president in 
1852. He was very active in real estate and developed West 
Washington Avenue. The great activity in Madison in 1857 
was known as the “ Farwell boom.” 

William Dudley came to Wisconsin in 1844. He settled in 
Madison in 1852, established a drygoods business, and resided 
here until his death in 1879. He served as corresponding secre- 
tary of the association, in which capacity he showed a good knowl- 
edge of ornithology. A supposedly new crane was described by 
him and named Grus hoyanus® after Dr. Hoy of Racine. The 
specimen was subsequently identified as an immature whooping 
crane, but at the time, errors of this nature were made even by 
professional ornithologists. When the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts, and Letters was organized in 1870, he was made 
director of the museum. 

Little is known of the early history of Samuel Sercomb. He was 
born in England in 1820 and came to Milwaukee in 1837 with 
his parents, John and Emma Cayme Sercomb of Yeovil, England. 
His father founded one of the first of the State’s iron founderies, 


5 William Dudley, Proceedings of the Academy of Natuarl Sciences of Philadelphia, 1853, 
6:451. 
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the Eagle Foundry and Machine Shop, Turton and Sercomb, 
proprietors. There is no indication that Samuel was ever interested 
in the business. The census of 1850 lists him as an “ ornithologist,” 
the first case of self-bestowal of this title by a citizen of Wis- 
consin. Professionally he was a taxidermist. It appears that he 
began the formation of a natural history collection immediately 
after his arrival in Milwaukee and that it was on display in that 
city. It is to be assumed that this was merely the random exhibit 
charactertstic of the shop of a taxidermist. In 1848 he prepared 
for Lapham “A List of the Birds Found in Wisconsin Territory” 
and thereby acquired the honor of being the author of the first 
known catalogue of Wisconsin birds.’ 

The events leading to the connection between Sercomb and 
Farwell are unknown. Possibly Sercomb took the initiative and 
persuaded the governor that a museum would be a good venture 
if placed under the mantle of a resuscitated Wisconsin Natural 
History Association. The fact remains that Farwell and his associ- 
ates purchased Sercomb’s collection as a nucleus for the Madison 
Museum. While attached to the museum, Sercomb did work for 
others. Professor S. P. Lathrop of Beloit College complained that 
though he paid Sercomb $20 for preparing some bird skins, 
some of them had not been returned.* A taxidermist in Wisconsin 
had his troubles as all supplies must be obtained from the East. 
Sercomb was in need of glass eyes and underwent the disappoint- 
ment of having Farwell return from New York without remember- 
ing to purchase them.’ He resigned as manager of the museum 
in May, 1855, and disappeared from the public eye. 

The museum, located in the Wells Block, was opened to the 
public in March, 1853. It was the first institution of its kind 
in the State. Its brief existence resulted from failure to realize 
that no museum can persist on admission fees alone, and to too 
ambitious a program of displays. Several collectors were to be kept 


6 Madison Daily Argus and Democrat, March 17, 1853. 

TA. W. Schorger, “Two Early Wisconsin Bird-lists,"’ Passenger Pigeon, 9:65-67 
(April, 1947). 

8S. P. Lathrop to I. A. Lapham, May 25, 1853. 

®§. Sercomb to I. A. Lapham, Sept. 25, 1854. 
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in the field and new specimens added daily. The State Journal 
said: “We understand that arrangements have been made for 
procuring, during the present season, every variety of flower that 
grows in the West. This, of itself, will be a great curiosity.” It 
would, indeed. Nothing was too big to be obtained through ex- 
change with other societies. The curator of the Boston Society 
of Natural History wrote to Lapham in consternation over the 
request of the association at Madison for a “ moose.”?° 

The popularity of the museum during the first year of its exist- 
ence was such as to induce Farwell to move, for the purpose of 
expansion, into a room especially designed for it in the new Bruen 
Block, the present site of the First National Bank—South Pinckney 
Street and East Washington Avenue. The transfer was made in 
the fall of 1854. The completion of the railroad from Milwaukee 
to Madison in 1854 had increased the museum’s patronage by a 
gratifying amount. It was anticipated that the better display obtain- 
able in the new location would permit the sale of an average of 50 
tickets per day. Direct connection with Chicago by completion 
of the line from Beloit to Madison, “ which should be next year,” 
could expand the sale of tickets to 100 daily."* The long delay 
in the completion of the line may have been a factor in shorten- 
ing the life of the museum. 

It appears that Lapham was not consulted on the formation 
of the association for he expressed ignorance of its affairs and 
commented on the modesty of the friends in Madison.’? Subse- 
quently a valiant effort was made by Farwell to secure for the 
museum the collections and personal interest of Lapham. Three 
proposals were made; the collections were to be turned in for 
common stock; loaned under the protection of insurance; or sold 
to Farwell individually. 

Farwell knew Lapham sufficiently well to realize that his inter- 
est could not be secured by a monetary consideration alone, so 
he appealed to him in this vein: 


1 Charles J. Sprague to I. A. Lapham, July 22, 1853. 
UL. J. Farwell to I. A. Lapham, June 26, 1854. 
2]. A. Lapham to R. P. Hoy, March 13, 1853. 
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I look at it in this way. You have devoted almost your whole life 
to the formation of your collection, and it is your capital. Now shall 
such light, and knowledge, remain longer hidden under a bushel or 
will you set them where the people of your adopted State and the Great 
West will derive the benefit they are able to impart. 

I think it would be well for you to spend six months or a year in 
preparing a book descriptive of the Animals, Birds, Flowers and Grasses 
of Wisconsin. Such a book is greatly needed and would therefore find 
a teady sale—thousands would be sold in the museum alone. 

I will assure you that I do not wish to connect myself with any hum- 
bug whatever, but wish to make the museum worthy of the patronage 
it may receive, feeling that although our efforts may not be fully ap- 
preciated at present they will be in the future. 


The letter had the desired effect. Lapham replied to Farwell 
that since he proposed “to go into the Natural History Association 
very liberally,” he would do the same.’ Sufficient ethnological, 
archeological, geological, and mineralogical specimens to fill four 
or five cases 3x6 feet, would be sent. In addition he would at- 
tempt to induce Dr. Hoy to join the association and publish his 
investigations in the first number of “our Transactions.” The 
Transactions were to put the association in good standing with 
other similar societies with which exchanges would be made. So 
far as known no publication bearing the imprint of the association 
was ever issued. 

Farwell was highly gratified with the promised cooperation 
and expressed the hope that Lapham would decide soon to make 
his residence in Madison** where he had purchased a lot from 
Farwell. The negotiations for the Lapham collections collapsed 
for unknown reasons. The specimens eventually reached Madison 
through purchase by the University. All but the botanical section 
was destroyed by the burning of Science Hall on the night of De- 
cember 1, 1884. 

The museum, early in 1855, was considered one of the show 
places in Madison, but treated as an adjunct to the scientific work 
of the association.** As time passed its existence became more 
and more tenuous. In March, 1855, it was announced that the 


museum had been reopened by Sercomb.’® Two months later it 


33]. A. Lapham to L. J. Farwell, July 15, 1854. 

4, J. Farwell to I. A. Lapham, July 20, 1854. 

%W.N. Seymour’s Madison Directory, 1855 (Madison, 1855), 56. 
%6 Madison Daily Argus and Democrat, March 1, 1855. 
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passed into the hands of D. M. Seaver, Sercomb having resigned 
owing to illness.‘ Two years later, “the property of the late 
Natural History Association,” was going to ruin in the Bruen 
Block.*® The mounted animals were tumbled in a heap in a corner 
of the room; and the specimens of fishes and reptiles that had 
been preserved in alcohol were undergoing decay. The hope was 
expressed that the collection would find a protector as it contained 
many rare and beautiful specimens. 

Lapham had long cherished the plan of a State Natural History 
Survey. He proceeded energetically, in February, 1855, to have 
the necessary bill passed by the Legislature, using the Wisconsin 
Natural History Association as bearer of the torch. He wrote the 
bill, a memorial to the Legislature, and a report, recommending 
its passage, for the committee. Events moved swiftly. A rough 
draft sent to Dr. Hoy was approved by him on the fifteenth, the 
association—founded a few years earlier—was incorporated on 
the twenty-first,’® and the bill was presented on the twenty-fourth. 
Lapham must have known that he was fighting a losing battle 
when a member moved to refer the bill to the committee on the 
militia, though it landed finally in that on mining and smelting. 
The bill did not pass. 

The incorporators of the association were the officers Leonard 
J. Farwell, William Dudley, Samuel Sercomb, and Increase A. 
Lapham, Philo R. Hoy, A. Constantine Barry, James G. Percival, 
and Edward Daniels.?° Some of these men appear for the first time 
as members of the association. The group represented most of the 
best talent in natural history in the State. The memorial of 
the association to the Legislature cannot be read without great 
regret that the botanical and zoological survey was not made. Lap- 
ham pointed out that 


the present is the proper time for making these investigations, before any 
more of the native species become extinct....Some of the larger 


11 Ibid. May 2, 1855. 

18 Ibid. March 14, 1857. 

19 Wisconsin Private and Local Laws, 1855, p. 95. 

Dr. Philo R. Hoy, Racine, an especially talented naturalist; A. Constantine Barry, 
Racine, minister, one time superintendent of public instruction, ornithologist by avocation; 
James G. Percival, eccentric, poet, physician, botanist, and State geologist; and Edward 
Daniels, first State geologist (1853). 
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quadrupeds (as the buffalo) have already been banished from our soil, 
while others have become extremely rare. Soon it will be too late to 
secure specimens, or learn anything of the nature and habits of these 
species.?1 


The practical side of the survey covered the study of birds and 
insects in relation to agriculture, fish as an “ agricultural product,” 
forest trees, wild grasses, and grasslike plants. 

There is doubt that the association was “late” as indicated in 
1857. The focal point of activity shifted from Madison to Mil- 
waukee. In February, 1859, Lapham tried again to secure author- 
ization of a Natural History Survey.*” This time it was to be 
an adjunct to a Geological and Agricultural Survey. The bill was 
introduced by the Honorable M. M. Davis. The senate committee 
on State affairs recommended passage, but the will was tabled by 
a vote of the senate and the committee on finance. The work was 
to be divided among specialists, Lapham taking botany, Hoy orni- 
thology, and Robert Kennicott”* mammalogy.** It would be small 
comfort to Lapham to know that the citizens of the State are 
still waiting for comprehensive reports on these branches of natural 
history. 

The association continued active and the constitution and by- 
laws were printed in Milwaukee in 1860. Meetings were scheduled 
for the first and third Tuesdays of each month. Lapham had a 
plan for conducting the survey without State aid. The Rev. Mr. 
Barry wrote to him on April 9, 1860, that he could not attend a 
meeting of the association on the following day, but “I do most 
heartily approve of the object to be accomplished by the meeting. 
I am glad that after years of delay, we are to combine for the 
prosecution of a work, which thus far has enlisted only individual 
effort, and been prosecuted chiefly on private account.” Nothing 
developed from the plan. 

The association continued alive for an additional three years. 


21 Wisconsin Assembly Journal, Feb. 24, 1855. 

22 Form letter, Milwaukee, Feb. 1859. 

23 A very promising naturalist who did pioneer work in Illinois, collected for the Smith- 
sonian Institution in boreal America, and died in 1866, aged thirty-one years. 


247. A. Lapham to R. Kennicott, Feb. 16, 1859. Photostat copy in Wisconsin Historical 
Society Library. 
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On August 24, 1860, the Academy of Science of St. Louis in- 
formed Lapham that the association had been placed on their list 
of exchanges; however, the Wisconsin society had nothing of its 
own to exchange. A field trip at Racine in September was contem- 
plated for the members. Hoy thought that field meetings were 
the “most sensible institution of the age.”*> Meetings were held 
in Milwaukee in the spring of 1863.7® The statement that the 
association was making marked progress seems to have been 
the usual rally before surrender of the ghost. The meeting of 
June 2 was to be held at the home of Dr. D. W. Perkins and 
a full attendance was requested. The trail of the association vanishes 
at this point. 

It would be difficult to cite any important accomplishment of 
the association beyond the preservation of an active interest in 
natural history. The Naturhistorische Verein von Wisconsin, pro- 
genitor of the Milwaukee Public Museum, was founded May 6, 
1857. Lapham was elected to honorary membership in 1861.7" 
It is reasonable to assume that this organization arose in part 
from the stimulus derived from the association. One society can 
safely be called a direct descendant. On August 13, 1867, the 
Honorable J. G. Knapp requested Lapham to attend a meeting 
in Madison on the sixteenth for the organization of a “ Natural 
History Association.” The purpose of the organization was “to 
investigate, develop, preserve specimens, and write the history 
of the geology, botany, zoology and meteorology” of the State.?® 
A resolution was passed to call it the “Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences,” and a constitution and by-laws were adopted. This at- 
tempt was also abortive, but finally, in 1870, the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters was founded. Though the 
academy has enjoyed continuous existence and has done some fine 
work, it has yet to rear a monument to natural history such as 
Lapham envisaged when he founded the old association. 


*°P. R. Hoy to I. A. Lapham, Sept. 3, 1860. 

2° Milwaukee Sentinel, March 23, April 21, May 5, and June 2, 1863. 
2? William Frankfurth to I. A. Lapham, Aug. 15, 1861. 

28 Madison State Journal, Aug. 17 and 31, 1867. 











The Milwaukee County 
Historical Society 


By FREDERIC HEATH 


early day. Of them the Massachusetts Historical Society, 

founded in 1791, was the first. The New-York Historical 
Society was organized in New York city in 1804, when Gotham 
had but 70,000 inhabitants, and only fifteen years after General 
Washington was chosen our first President. Such men as Thomas 
Jefferson, James Fenimore Cooper, and Governor De Witt Clinton 
were members. It had space in the Federal Hall, where Wash- 
ington was sworn in, and the city later gave it larger quarters in 
the municipally-owned Government House. It was long financially 
embarrassed, but finally, in our time and through munificent be- 
quests, it now possesses a veritable marble palace at Central Park 
West. 

The Chicago Historical Society, which began haltingly in 1856 
and occupied “upper floors” in various downtown buildings, is 
now located in a beautiful and extensive building of its own inside 
of that city’s famous Lincoln Park. The society is supported both 
by public funds and by a large membership, paying dues of $10 a 
year. Chicago regards museums as of great public benefit, as wit- 
ness the great Field Museum, the aquarium, planetarium, and a 
number of smaller specialized museums, all located on city land 
along the lake front and under city park control. 

And so it is with Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, and other 
large cities, while smaller ones, both East and West, also have 
their historical society collections. Our own Wisconsin is making 


Hes SOCIETIES have existed in this country from an 





MR. FREDERIC HEATH is a curator of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, and became the president of the MILWAUKEE COUNTY HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY shortly after its organization. His story of the Mil- 
waukee Society is based on his long association with it, and its activities 
should be an inspiration to many of the local societies of the State. 
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gratifying headway and is now the second largest historical society 
in the United States. 

As compared with the long-time record in the other major cities, 
Milwaukee (thirteenth on the big city list) only began its historical 
society and its historical museums a dozen years ago, although in 
that short time it has made fine progress, and today has an enroll- 
ment of 500 members. But draw no conclusions, please, for so 
large a membership does not mean affluence, with the society’s dues 
at $1.00 a year for the past twelve years. 

To relate its history from the beginning: in 1934 a group of 
Milwaukee women, led by Miss Marion Ogden, granddaughter of 
an original first settler, began to sense the need of local historical 
preservations, especially of early photographs and documents, as 
a beginning, and what they collected was given brief showings by 
the Public Museum—the best that could be expected of a general 
museum. This group, beside its leader, was composed of Mrs. Guy 
D. Lindo (daughter of Increase A. Lapham), Mrs. William B. 
McLaren, Mrs. Alice Curtin, Bertha Shinn, Mrs. W. W. Wight, 
Agnes Furlong, Mrs. W. B. Masden, Jeannette Mullen, and Mrs. 
M. D. Kelly. 

That a historical society was in the making was becoming evi- 
dent. At a meeting held later in the museum board room, the 
organization was practically completed. On December 5, 1935, the 
incorporation papers were drawn up in the county corporation 
counsel’s office. The incorporators were Miss Ogden, Alexander C. 
Guth, and Frederic Heath. It provided for meetings of the organiza- 
tion each month, save in July, August, and December, the society 
to be officially known as the Milwaukee County Historical Society. 
In the meeting in the City Club, where the incorporation had been 
decided on, Colonel Fred C. Best was chosen the society’s first 
president. A year later upon his removal to Oconomowoc he re- 
signed, his successor being Frederic Heath, the present incumbent. 

Up to the time of World War II the society’s meetings were 
dinner meetings, including an invited speaker or lecturer, his 
subject being announced in cards sent to each member. This 
finally led to the issuance of the Historical Messenger to take the 
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place of the cards of notification, the paper containing brief histor- 
ical articles, with the meeting notice printed on the last page. 
This has helped greatly in the society's growth, the dues having 
been just enough to pay for the engravings, printing, and the 
penny postage required to reach each member. 

With its incorporation the organization was a going concern and 
as the saying goes it began to “feel its oats.” At that time the 
Milwaukee county government had moved to its new $6,000,000 
courthouse, overlooking the Civic Center, and had left behind it 
the stately but outgrown “old courthouse.” This was a period 
building, in that it represented the days of the domed statehouses, 
and also a Wisconsin building, as its massive walls and pillars were 
of Lake Superior red sandstone from Bass Island; yet it was to be 
torn down. 

Following the lead of one of its members, the historical society 
entered the lists in an effort to save the fine old structure. It was 
needed as the center of the organized veterans. Needed also for 
the gathering of the State’s Milwaukee offices scattered all over the 
center of the city. Needed also for historical uses. The decision 
was up to the county board, but it was deadlocked on the subject. 
Finally, when the contending sides were pretty well exhausted, the 
county fathers voted to tear down the venerable building although 
the vote was very close. The people had taken sides with a venge- 
ance and had written letters to the press day after day, and various 
editorials appeared, but all for nought. 

In this situation the historical society found solace in another 
direction, for it had set out to save the aged Benjamin Church 
homestead on North Fourth Street, uphill from the present Schlitz 
brewery a block away. This building was later to be known as the 
Kilbourntown House, since it was built when the west side of the 
Milwaukee River was called for Byron Kilbourn, just as the east 
side of the river was called for Solomon Juneau. The two sides were 
united a couple of years later—1846—to form the city of Mil- 
waukee. 


The old house had passed through several hands in the course 
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of time and was at last tax delinquent and in sad disrepair; even 
one of the front pillars had rotted and fallen down. The president 
of the society had seen the building inspector and had secured a 
promise that before anything happened to the house he would be 
notified. Nevertheless, he learned on a Friday night that the 
wrecking of the building had actually started. Early the next 
morning he hurried down town and, sure enough, he found that 
the roof of the building had been removed and a small portion 
of the siding. When the city hall was open, he visited the building 
inspector, who admitted that his orders had been disregarded, for 
which he was very sorry. “If you can still save the house,” he said, 
“the house is yours.” 

Going back to the house he found the wrecker looking things 
over, his men not working on Saturday. When the wrecker learned 
that the house was a century old and that the society wished to 
preserve it, he expressed regret at what had happened, said he 
believed such an aged house should be preserved and agreed to 
bring back the roof material, if it was not too late. 

Architects were consulted, who still favored the saving of the 
structure, and the society then decided that the building, put in 
repair, ought to serve as a feature in one of the parks. But the 
park fathers were found stony cold to the proposal. One member 
said, “We don’t want such a last year’s bird’s nest to disfigure 
one of our parks.” The old building did look just that way! 

To get ahead of my story, we finally won out and the building 
was relocated in Estabrook Park. By the employment of W.P.A. 
labor under the expert guidance of Architect Harshaw Hay, of the 
society, the rechristened Kilbourntown House was made as good as 
new. But how the society won out is an interesting story. 

After being twice turned down by the park commissioners, it 
was decided to make a final attempt. As related the wreckers had 
taken off not only the roof but some of the siding boards as well. 
It was thus disclosed that there was an inner wall of brick, doubt- 
less for insulation. The bricks were oversized and made for that 
purpose, and into their surfaces there were pressed the initials 
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“ J.A.M.” and the date, “1844.” The society’s historians at once 
recognized the initials as standing for John A. Messenger, who in 
the pioneer days had a brickyard at what would be today West 
Juneau and North Twelfth Street. It was located way out from 
the cluster of first settler homes near the river, which was the 
beginning of the future Milwaukee. 

Armed with what was known of this man, Messenger, the 
society’s president was ready for another appeal to the park com- 
missioners. He told them of the dramatic and historic fugitive 
slave case of one Joshua Glover, a black who had escaped from 
his owner in Missouri and had hidden away for more than a year 
in Racine, Wisconsin. 

One night, the commissioners were told, the owner of the slave 
and his Simon Legree, came to Racine, broke into the negro’s hut, 
brutally beat him over the head, and rushed him to Milwaukee 
and the federal court, since he was a fugitive slave under the 
Federal Fugitive Slave Law. He was then locked in the old wooden 
jail, back of the first (wooden) courthouse, the jail facing on 
Biddle Street, now Kilbourn Boulevard. 

Somehow the Abolitionists, always alert, got wind of the arrest, 
and in the morning the alarm was spread. People, from miles away, 
milled about the jail and the courthouse, and excited individuals 
all tried to make speeches at the same time, as the crowd kept 
growing. A few hours later someone secured a scantling and 
stealthily rammed in the jail, and Glover was rushed three blocks 
away, where a light rig and a “ steppy” horse awaited. The fugitive 
was taken aboard and whirled off to Waukesha and the Under- 
ground Railway. Who was the owner and driver of the horse 
and buggy? None other than John A. Messenger! 

The park officials listened with great interest to the account and, 
when the ramming in of the jail was being described, one of the 
commissioners rose excitedly to his feet. “My father was one of 
that mob,” he said, proudly. “If someone will make a motion, I 
will second it.” 

The motion was made, seconded, and the Milwaukee County 
Historical Society was given the right to relocate the house in 
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Estabrook Park. The heaviest machinery trailers used by the big 
metal plants in the city were employed. The kitchen and the two 
wings were moved separately, preceded by the main part. The 
wings had been fastened to the main part of the house with wooden 
pins and replacing them was an easy matter. The commissioner 
who had brought about the favorable vote was none other than 
Charles B. Whitnall, father of Milwaukee’s county-wide park 
system. 

The house was entirely restored. Spaces in the walls were left 
and covered with glass to show the dated brick and the hand-hewn 
timbers and split lath. The Colonial Dames helped the society to 
give the house period furnishings, and as a proud park possession 
it reminds one of the historic shrines of New England—and 
Williamsburg. The Kilbourntown House, when completely 
brought back to its original condition, was opened to the public 
by a beautifully planned evening pageant, based on the history of 
the house through the several generations. The park board had 
provided tiers of seats across the driveway in front of the house, 
and 2,000 persons witnessed the entertainment on the first evening, 
and upon insistent demand a repeat performance was given the 
following night. In the house are canvases of Colonel C. E. Esta- 
brook, former attorney general of the State before he came to 
Milwaukee, a rare oil of Byron Kilbourn, and also a portrait of 
Benjamin Church. 

A year or more elapsed when another ancient house came to the 
Milwaukee society to be maintained as a suburban museum. It is 
the Lowell Damon House in Wauwatosa. Called a suburb, Wau- 
watosa is in fact as old as Milwaukee itself. The Damon house was 
built of native timber from the surrounding forests, in 1844-45, 
and is described by the United States Historical Buildings Survey as 
as refreshing a piece of typical colonial architecture as can be found in 
the state.... Early American colonists carried the best of the Georgian 


work from England and here they eventually created the most beautiful 
style of domestic architecture the world has ever seen. 


The late Frederick Underwood, president of the Erie Railroad, 
who was Wauwatosa born, wrote these lines to the writer: 


Lowell Damon was a genius. He could do anything with his hands. 
A priceless asset to any pioneer community. He was a cabinet maker.... 
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He made buggies in the orthodox way. They were not streamlined but they 
lasted a lifetime. A rare Yankee and a staunch Democrat when they were 
the bone, sinew and brains of the country....He was town clerk for 
twelve years and his office was.in’ the main part of the old house. 


The Damon house and grounds had finally become the home of 
the Alexander Rogers family. The children grew up there and 
then went out into the world. Some years ago they had a reunion 
in Chicago at which time a nostalgic feeling regarding the house 
of their childhood came over them. It had weathered the many 
years, but an unfeeling somebody might obtain possession and 
replace it with a modern structure. They must save it. So Walter 
Rogers then came to Wauwatosa, bought the property back and 
deeded it to the Milwaukee County Historical Society on the agree- 
ment that it be maintained as a modest Wauwatosa museum. And 
it is so being maintained. 

Then a year ago the historical society came into possession of 
the three-story Terrace Avenue mansion of the late General Otto 
H. Falk, to be used as an auxiliary Milwaukee Historical Museum, 
thus practically doubling the exhibition space afforded the society. 
General Falk, Milwaukee born, was at the head of the great Allis- 
Chalmers industry in Milwaukee. Terrace Avenue is a street of 
large, handsome homes and parallels the brow of the high bluff on 
the lake, from which the northern half of Milwaukee faces beautiful 
Lake Michigan. The Falk home, which is of pressed red brick, 
affords a fine view of the lake, the property descending at the rear 
of the house down more than 100 feet to the lower level where 
it covers a floral quarter-acre reaching out to the Lincoln Memorial 
Drive and the lake beach beyond. The Falk place was the notable 
gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Falk to the county park system and is skirted 
on the north by the bluff park of the city water system. The house 
contains many exhibition rooms, the largest of which is on the 
main floor, occupying the north portion of that floor to a distance 
of some seventy feet. It is there that the society's meetings are held. 
However, the museum rooms in the courthouse continue as the 
head and front of the society’s activities, including the work rooms 
and book stacks for historic research. 
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Recently the historical society added another “link” to its 
“chain,” thus again rendering service to Milwaukee. This was the 
erection of the replica of the Solomon Juneau log cabin. It honors 
the city’s first mayor, Indian trader, and landholder. It is located 
in Juneau Park, which starts at the Juneau Memorial Bridge and 
extends north the better part of a mile to East Juneau Avenue. 
The cabin is beautifully located toward the north end of the park 
and near to the high bluff with a fine view of the lake. The park 
people have given it a fine setting. Milwaukee expressed its appre- 
ciation to Mrs. Anna Hottelet, who bore the entire expense of the 
erection of the cabin, at the dedication exercises. ° 

“The symbol which is before us,” to quote William George 
Bruce, “ which we owe to a generous donor, brings to our mind 
and memory the beginnings of the civilization which is ours. It 
typifies the home, that unit of our civic and social life, upon which 
all human progress rests. A crude log house, but a home and 
shelter and a refuge of security.” 

Mrs. Hottelet is a daughter of the late Dr. Francis Huebschmann, 
who attended Mr. Juneau in his later years and in his final illness. 
She joined the local historical society almost at its beginning and 
is a long-time member of its board of directors. Where the log 
cabin now stands there was an extensive Indian village when the 
whites began to arrive. 

From the society's incorporation in 1935 to 1947 is but a short 
span, when reckoning the age of historical societies. Since the 
Milwaukee society is located in the metropolis of the State, it has 
the advantages of age, population, and wealth. As a result the 
stewardship of the organization’s historical houses is much more im- 
pressive than had its headquarters been in a smaller city. The 
preservation of the Kilbourntown and Damon landmarks, the gifts 
of the Falk residence exhibition space and the Juneau cabin replica 
are, in a measure, related to the society’s strategic location. But 
without the continued cooperation and effort of those whose hearts 
are in the work of the historical society, much less would have been 
accomplished in the few years since its creation. 





Olaf Erickson 
Scandinavian Frontiersman (II) 


By OLUF ERICKSON 


things that looked so contradictory at times that it was hard 

to follow his reasoning. A horse buyer at one time billed 
in our neighborhood. Father had too many horses as there was a 
feed shortage and he could always use the cash. So he harnessed 
up a nice young team of horses and drove to the buyer, intending 
to sell the team. The buyer, however, offered so little for the horses 
that Father saw at once that he was taking advantage of the farm- 
ers’ short hay crop to buy horses cheap. So instead of selling, he 
began to bid on a horse. The buyer, not knowing anything about 
the bidder, figured he had real competition and bought horses at 
a much higher price than he had anticipated. Father had helped 
his neighbors out, but came home with his own team and also 
an extra colt to feed. 

Mother was quite a hand to worry; she always worried when 
Father went to town for fear he would get to drinking—as he 
usually did. He seldom came home actually sober and he had 
plenty of company in the saloons which were sought by the men 
immediately upon reaching town. I can’t remember a single one 
of the old pioneers that did not patronize the saloon, and very 
few of them came home quite as steady on their feet as when they 
left home. It was not so bad while most of them drove oxen. It 
took too much time to get to and from town to spend very much 
time in the saloons and, unless they carried a bottle, they had 
time to sober up before they reached home. After they drove 
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horses, they could get home in a hurry as most of the time they 
raced the horses. 

There was a spring coming out of a rock, about halfway be- 
tween Cashton and our home where Father and our neighbors 
usually stopped to water their oxen and their horses. Then, if 
someone had bought a bottle of alcohol, it was handy to mix 
their drinks there. This practice was so common that the spring 
was known as “ Whiskey Spring.” 

The school system during these early pioneer days was a rather 
primitive affair. Many of the pioneers had had very little school- 
ing and had no idea of what value an education might be, nor how 
long a child would have to attend school in order to acquire the 
simple fundamentals of a common school education. A very small 
percentage of the sons and daughters of these pioneers finished 
common school, or as we now would say, grade school. 

It required very little education to qualify as a teacher; any 
apt student who had mastered the three R’s could take an exami- 
nation and secure a certificate. The schoolhouse was usually built 
of logs, with homemade, unpainted benches, a sort of desk and a 
chair for the teacher, a blackboard, a map or two, and a ruler. 
The ruler served many purposes: it would serve its original pur- 
pose, and then for such extra purposes as a pointer when the 
beginners were taught their letters and figures from the black- 
board. It was also applied to the fingers and “ fannies” of those 
who incurred the wrath of the teacher. 

Usually the children whose ages ranged from six to ten years 
would attend the spring and fall terms, and those ranging from 
ten to twenty-five years the winter term. There were very few who 
attended regularly, but during the winter term there would often 
be from forty to sixty pupils in attendance. For teaching this kind 
of school the teacher received all the way from $12 to $20 per 
month. The discipline problem was a serious one; often the 
teacher lost complete control. 

There was one school that was particularly noted for being the 
toughest school anywhere around. There was a group of boys— 
real grownups—attending this school who boasted of the fact 
that they had, as they expressed it, “run every teacher out before 
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the winter term was over.” Sometimes as many as three or four 
teachers were “run out” during a term. There was a young man 
named Allen who taught this school one winter. He was a good 
disciplinarian and kept things fairly well under control for some 
time. One day during the noon hour a few of the biggest boys 
decided to gang up on him and beat him up. Mr. Allen was just 
poking the fire with a hickory stove-poker when they rushed at 
him. He jumped back and faced them with the poker uplifted, 
and when the leader made for him he struck him over the head 
with the poker with such force ther h ‘:illed him. Mr. Allen had 
acted purely in self-defense, but was sentenced to serve three years 
in prison. 

Jeremiah Rusk, once governor of Wisconsin, owned a farm 
west of our home, or—to be more exact—just west of the Lake 
Bugbee farm. There were about eighty acres of splendid timber 
on this farm, and the Governor took great pride in it. When the 
cyclone wrecked our buildings its worst fury was spent on this 
timber; there was scarcely a tree of any size left standing. Large 
oaks were twisted off the stumps, others were uprooted. Some had 
strong enough bodies to remain standing, but practically every 
limb was stripped off the trunk. The following winter a crew of 
men moved in a sawmill and salvaged what they could out of the 
timber. Some was cut into lumber; some into ties. 

In 1887 or 1888 Father dealt for this farm also. It consisted 
of about 140 acres, 30 of which had been farmed until it was 
pretty well “run out.” There was a fair-sized frame barn on the 
place but no other buildings and no water. Father agreed to pay 
$800 for this, his third farm. Again he got a warranty deed with- 
out paying down any money, giving back a mortgage for the entire 
purchasing price. 

He was determined that his boys should be farmers, and he 
wanted enough land for them all. All the cutover land on this 
farm had to be cleared of stumps and broke. In doing this work 
we salvaged quite a little timber that had been overlooked by the 
sawmill crew; from this land came the logs that were used in 
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building the main part of the house on the second place he had 
bought. I was old enough by this time to do my share of sawing, 
hauling, and hewing of logs and I also helped to clear some of 
this land. ae 

Father decided that my two brothers should have this farm and 
his original farm. I said, “He decided.” He was a strong willed 
man, and what he decided was law in our family. So my brothers 
became the owners of these two farms, and the rest of the family 
moved to the second farm he had bought. My brothers “ batched ” 
the first year; Mother baked their bread, churned their butter, did 
their washing, and so on. In the fall of 1890 the youngest, John, 
was married; in 1895 Emil followed suit, he and his wife moving 
to the farm purchased from Governor Rusk. 

In 1893 Father bought still another farm—the fourth. This 
time it was I that was to be anchored to the soil. This farm con- 
sisted of eighty-seven acres of land, with a set of good log build- 
ings. Practically all the tillable land had been broken and all, 
except for a very few acres, was steep sidehills where the soil 
was badly eroded and deep ditches were everywhere. He had had 
experience in reclaiming run-down land and could tell me just 
how to do the job. He paid $645 for this farm and had the 
deed written to me. He borrowed $445 from Mr. Ness at La 
Crosse, and paid the other $200 himself. This was the first time 
he had paid down any cash of his own for any land he had bought. 
He had had some extra expense, however, so he took a second 
mortgage back on the farm for $250. 

I was eighteen years old when this deal was made. The farm 
was only a short distance from our place, so I stayed at home 
and worked under Father’s orders, some days on his land and 
some days on my own. I had worked for two seasons in the 
Red River Valley and had.saved up enough money to buy a team 
of colts from Father. I really owned a team, to my pride and joy! 

I believe that it was in 1890: that the first Good Templar Lodge 
was organized at Ontario. For some reason the old pioneers that 
settled at and around Ontario were a sober bunch; Ontario had 
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never had a saloon. There was a group of younger boys in town 
and throughout the surrounding communities that joined the lodge. 

It was customary at the frequent country dances held in our 
community to sell tickets with numbers on them in order that 
each one have an even break for a chance to dance. These dances 
were held in private homes where there was little room to ac- 
commodate a crowd. Most of the dances were square dances. If 
there were room for only one set, the manager would call out, 
“tickets 1-2-3-4”; if the room was large enough to accommodate 
two sets, he would also call for numbers 5-6—7-8. After the first 
dance was over, the numbers called would be 9—10—11-12, con- 
tinuing until all present had had one dance, and then beginning 
with number 1 again. Nearly always liquor was served at these 
dances, and dancers drank according to their numbers. If you 
neither danced nor drank, you could turn your number over to 
anyone you chose. 

Every community has an outstanding “drinker” it seems. At 
one dance, after many of the boys had joined the Good Templars 
Lodge, these boys got together and decided they would have some 
fun with one of these champion drinkers. Consequently at the 
next dance, they all passed their numbers for drinks to this man. 
Toward morning the boys added up their numbers and found 
that he had consumed twenty-seven glasses of whiskey and was 
still going strong. 

Father was always forging ahead; he was never satisfied unless 
he made some gains toward his ultimate goal. Things that now 
seem very insignificant were quite the opposite at that time. First 
there was an ox team, a yoke, a homemade sleigh; next a wagon 
and box; and later a team of horses to replace the oxen. For a seat 
on the wagon a board was usually laid across the top of the wagon 
box, but spring seats could be bought and the better-to-do soon 
added them to their belongings. Father soon found a way to secure 
a spring seat; a few years later he managed to buy a buggy and also 
a cutter. 

There was never much cash on hand, but it seems he always 
had something he could use for barter, when there was something 
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he needed or wanted—a pig, a calf, a cow, a horse, some lumber, 
ties and rails. The same was true of Mother who traded butter, 
eggs, cheese, mittens, socks, scarfs, a few hens, and so on. Our 
needs were simple and primitive, but we never really suffered for 
lack of anything. The biggest problem was clothing and shoes, 
but the shoe problem lasted only during the winter months, as 
we went barefooted from early spring until late in fall. 

The first ready-made suit of clothes that I owned was bought 
for me by my oldest brother; I was twelve years old then. My 
brother hired out to break some new land for one of our neighbors 
and received $23 in return. Out of this money he bought three 
suits, one for each of us boys. Mine was a coarse gray suit that 
cost $3.50. I have since owned much better suits, but never have 
I felt as dressed up or as happy over a suit as I did then. 

This was the same summer that Father bought the buggy. All 
in all we must have felt quite prosperous, with every one of the 
men of the family dressed up in new suits, driving along with our 
best team hitched to the new buggy and on our way to Cashton to 
celebrate the Fourth of July. I had 16 cents in the pocket of my 
new suit to spend as I liked. Of this 5 cents went for firecrackers, 
5 cents for a glass of lemonade, 5 cents for candy, and 1 cent for 
gum. I was “broke” but having a glorious time! 

The late 1880's and the early 1890’s were peaceful years as far 
as our part of the country was concerned. A new political party 
known as the Populist, or People’s Party, sprang up about this 
time and started out with a very radical platform. Its objectives 
have since become the law of the land. The leaders of the Farmers’ 
Alliance were very friendly towards the new party. This party 
nominated General James B. Weaver for President in 1892. Father 
had always voted the Republican ticket but he left his party to vote 
for General Weaver, who received more than 1,000,000 votes. 

Grover Cleveland was elected President on the Democratic 
ticket, and during his administration we had another of our recurring 
panics. There were strikes; there was unrest; prices on everything 
struck rock bottom; banks closed by the hundreds; the only things 
that held firm were taxes and interest. I remember that Father sold 
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two new milk cows with calves by their sides for $37 or $18.50 
for a cow and calf. Oats sold for 11 cents per bushel, barley for 
16 cents; butterfat was 9 cents, and eggs 5 cents per dozen. A 
binder sold for $95, a mower for $28, and a hay rake for $11. 
What a contrast to our later panics! 

Industries, and even labor, learned a lesson; they organized. 
Industry organized into large corporations, like the International 
Harvester Company. So thoroughly have the corporations been in 
control ever since that, though they sometimes have had to shut 
down their plants, they have never found it necessary to cut prices 
or to sell for a price that did not insure them a good profit. Labor, 
though not as successfully organized as industry, controlled its 
energy to some extent; the only thing it could not control was scab 
labor and the closing down of factories. The only class that did 
not organize, or at best very poorly, was the farmer. 

We have had farm leaders and farm organizations since before 
the Standard Oil Corporation was formed, and almost as long as 
there have been any labor unions. But in spite of the heroic efforts 
and sacrifices made by the farm leaders and the farm organizations, 
it has been impossible to get the farmers organized adequately 
enough to control the sale of their products. With the organization 
of the big corporations our economy of scarcity began—limiting 
output so prices of commodities (including labor) would not drop 
because of overproduction. Only the unorganized farmers con- 
tinued an economy of abundance. We have made some gains and 
secured some favorable laws through our efforts. The vast majority 
of the farmers, however, have remained scabs who not only 
refused to join with their brother farmer, but who have willingly 
accepted what benefits have accrued through the efforts of the 
organized farmers, acting as strike breakers do in labor controversies 
to discredit and hinder the progress of their own industry and its 
ultimate goal—control of the marketing of its own product. For 
that reason agriculture has lagged behind while other industries 


have grown into giant corporations and raked in their profits by 
the millions. 
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The election of 1896 was no doubt the most bitter campaign in 
the history of our Nation. The campaign was fought mainly on 
the bimetalism issue sponsored by both the Free Silver Democrats 
and the Populists. The Republicans nominated William McKinley 
on a protective tariff issue. The Democratic Party split wide open, 
with the Free Silver Democrats in full control. William Jennings 
Bryan, the silver-tongued orator with the “Cross of Gold” speech, 
took the convention by storm, and received the nomination for 
President. The Populists also endorsed Bryan, and joined forces 
with the Free Silver Democrats. The old Gold Standard Democrats 
endorsed their candidate, John M. Palmer, but most of them voted 
for McKinley. 

The old reactionary crowd, controlled and financed by the big 
banking interests of the Nation, had the most desperate fight in 
its history. It has often been stated that it cost the reactionaries 
$14,000,000 to defeat Bryan. The New York Tribune styled Bryan, 
“apt at forgeries and blasphemies; the rival of Benedict Arnold 
in treason to the Republic.” Even then the old reactionaries con- 
sidered no one a good American unless he belonged to their crowd; 
to question their authority and their right to dominate the economic 
life of our Nation was treason. If the election had been one week 
earlier that fall, Bryan would have been chosen; but that last week 
stemmed the tide. Wholesale buying of votes and intimidation of 
labor by threatening to close the factories if Byran were elected 
finally had its effects, and McKinley was the victor. Father donated 
to Bryan’s campaign and he and the whole family voted for him, 
which included my first vote after reaching voting age. 

In the summer of 1897 lightning struck the old log church built 
by the pioneers, and it burned to the ground. It had been improved 
considerably in the later years; the logs had been smoothed down 
on the inside walls and siding put on the outside. An entry, and a 
gallery, had been added; then a steeple and a church bell installed. 
There was an iron rod with a cross on top of the steeple that 
evidently was struck, as it was torn loose and thrown some distance 
from the building. The electric current seemed to have passed 
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down to the floor and to the other end of the church as it was 
entirely in flames when we reached there a few minutes after the 
fire started. The church and the cemetery were located in the 
northeast corner of Father’s second farm and only about fifty rods 
from the house where we lived at that time. Almost immediately 
the congregation started a drive for funds to rebuild, and the follow- 
ing summer saw a new, enlarged church built on the same spot. 
Drinking was prevalent among the young boys in our neighbor- 
hood; there were really no restrictions placed nor any efforts 
made by the church leaders nor the civil authorities to check it in 
any way. The church leaders objected to drunkenness, and cited the 
Bible which warned that drunkards could not enter Heaven, but 
just when a man could be classed a drunkard was very indefinite. 
Usually the interpretation was a very liberal one. In fact it really 
amounted to, “all you can drink, as often as you can get liquor.” 
Liquor was a gift from God; as such it should be used; any attempt 
to get people to sign a temperance pledge was considered sin. The 
Good Templar Lodges among the Americans were secret societies, 
and any secret society was bitterly opposed by the Lutheran Church. 
One young man in our church at that time joined the Woodmen. 
When this became known, it caused quite a stir in the congregation. 
Some of the converts of Asbjorn Kloster, a great temperance 
leader of Norway, emigrated to America and located in various 
Scandinavian communities. Many saw the need for a strong cam- 
paign among their countrymen here to save them from drunken- 
ness and started the Temperance Movement among the Lutheran 
people. In order to avoid antagonizing the Lutherans too much, 
the temperance pledge was not as drastic as that of the Good 
Templars. Theirs was to neither touch, taste, nor handle; we had 
to qualify ours by adding, “except for medicinal or sacramental 
purposes”; then too, our societies were not secret societies. 
Progress, as a rule, belongs to youth; our minds were open and 
we questioned the agreement between the life so many of the 
church members lived and the teachings of the Bible. We could 
not help but wonder how prominent men in our congregation— 
some of them leaders within the church—could spend Saturday 
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drinking and carousing in the saloons in town, and on Sunday 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. 

A few of the young boys and girls in our community, after 
discussing conditions from time to time, called a meeting at our 
home to organize a Temperance Society in January, 1895. We had 
secured a constitution and by-laws from the Fremad Publishing 
Company at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, publishers of a temperance 
paper, Reform. The editor, Ole B. Olson, came from Norway as a 
young man. A convert of Asbjorn Kloster, he first worked for the 
publisher of a Norwegian paper in Chicago and later started his 
own publication. 

At our first meeting we could persuade only five of the young 
people to sign the pledge; it took seven to secure a charter. At a 
meeting on February 4, we succeeded in getting enough pledges to 
organize. The writer was elected president; Henry Peterson was 
chosen as secretary. The following is a list of the charter members 
as it appears in the minutes of that meeting: Oluf Erickson, Chr. 
Bakkom, Henry Peterson, Albert Peterson, Stephen Stenerson, 
Nick Torgerson, and Ida Erickson. Only one of us was more than 
twenty-four years old; the youngest was eighteen. Mr. Bakkom, 
the oldest, and his wife lately had moved from La Crosse to a farm 
in our community. They had been members of a Good Templar 
Society in La Crosse and they became the friends and the advisers 
of us all. 

We were filled with enthusiasm for our cause and met every 
week, had good programs, and at every meeting added new members 
to the roll until we became quite a power in our neighborhood. 
At the same time we became a thorn in the side of drinkers within 
our church, especially because we conducted our meetings in a re- 
ligious spirit and condemned the moderate drinker as well as the 
drunkard. Our stand was that the moderate drinker maintained 
a sort of respectability in his drinking that the young boys would 
try to copy, often with sad results. However, until our temperance 
Organization was started, no attention was paid to the drinking of 
liquor; when a man got drunk, it was treated as a joke. 
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Father continued his drinking but he never opposed our work 
and whenever he had a chance to do so, he boosted for us. I re- 
member well a statement he made after our temperance organiza- 
tion had been at work for some time. He said, “It never used to be 
any disgrace to get drunk once in a while, but now even the most 
hardened drinker is becoming ashamed of being drunk.” 

After our temperance work had begun, the political angle of 
the saloon traffic also came in for its criticism. Father not only 
advocated voting against having saloons in our neighboring towns 
but he also voted the Prohibition ticket several times even though 
he was dividing his loyalty between men like Bob La Follette and 
his progressive views, and the Prohibition Party. 

We had named our Temperance Society, Fremtids Haab 
(Future’s Hope) ; we held our meetings in the homes of the various 
members for some time but as we grew most of the homes were 
not large enough to accommodate so many. In the summer of 1895 
we asked for permission to meet in the church. This request came 
as a surprise to the congregation one Sunday after the services. 
The pastor, the Rev. A. H. Eikjarud, was friendly to our cause and 
asked that our request be granted to meet in the church on any 
Sunday when there were no services. (We had services only once 
a month.) No one objected, and our request was allowed. 

We should have known that this arrangement would not work, 
as the leading church members constituted the strongest opposition 
to our cause. They fought by fair means and foul from every angle. 
One of their foulest means was to try to induce our members to 
break their pledges. We knew how they hated to have us meet in 
the church, so we were extremely careful in choosing and arranging 
our programs, as at every meeting they would have someone spy- 
ing. At one meeting Mrs. Bakkom read a temperance poem which 
contained the words, “ Vote against the saloon.” Immediately after 
this, our leading church members rose in holy wrath and reported 
to the pastor that we were desecrating the church by talking politics. 
To avoid trouble we voluntarily changed our meeting place and 
again met at the homes of the members. 

During the winter of 1895-96 we began to discuss plans for 
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building a hall of our own—a “Temperance Hall.” Father donated 
a piece of land on which to build this hall, which was of material 
help. We had a few basket socials and an oyster supper and started 
our building fund with these proceeds; towards spring we started 
a subscription list; money was scarce as the panic of 1896 was still 
on. At our first “subscription” meeting four of our members 
subscribed $5.00 each and one $2.00; others added their donations 
later on when they saw some way of raising the cash. Then we 
asked for donations of lumber; this was quite easy to get as nearly 
every one had logs sawed every winter and had some lumber on 
hand. We all pitched in and worked; nearly all the work was 
donated and by early fall we had a hall 18x 28x 10 feet, in usable 
condition; a few years later we added a lean-to kitchen. 

We were a happy bunch when we could meet in our own hall. 
Certain rules of conduct were laid down as to its use. No dancing, 
no card playing, no rough language would be tolerated, and no 
“flip” readings and declamations allowed on any programs. Any 
organization that would abide by these rules was welcome to meet 
in our hall if it would furnish wood for the stove and kerosene 
for the lamps on the evenings that it met. No other charges were 
ever made. Our hall became the center of many activities; first and 
foremost our temperance meetings; then singing schools and debat- 
ing society—even a brass band met there. There was scarcely a 
time during fall and winter for many years that the hall was not 
used once or twice a week. 

A half century has elapsed since then, but our Temperance 
Society and the work for temperance, accomplished by its members, 
left its mark on many persons, and very few even of the worst 
drunkards that took the pledge and joined our society have ever 
back slid. Many have now crossed the Great Divide, but perhaps 
half of us are still living when this is written—February, 1945, 
the anniversary of the month in which we organized. 

The Farmers’ Alliance practically died with the defeat of the 
Populist Party, as it had changed to a great extent from an eco- 
nomic organization to a political one. For several years we had 
no farmers’ organizations but we did have our Farmers’ Institutes 
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and our co-op creameries; the co-op creamery was a monument 
left of the once strong Farmers’ Alliance. The Farmers’ Institute 
was built on the same plan as our Extension Department, or County 
Agent set-up. Its slogan was, “Make two blades of grass grow 
where only one has grown.” 

Father was a man of the soil; that had been his life work; he 
knew the soil, and spared no efforts to care well for his land. No 
matter how worn-out the soil was on the farms that he bought 
he could in a few years bring it back to production capacity by 
deep plowing, good rotation of crops, use of barnyard manure, 
plowing under stands of clover, eradication of weeds, and so on. 
His stock also had the best of care. If a cow was to freshen, he 
would watch over her night and day; if it was the lambing season, 
or if a little colt was due to arrive, he would get up as often as three 
times during the night, light the old lantern, and go to the barn 
to see if everything was all right. 

Father always went to bed early, but by 4 o'clock in the morning 
he was up and at it for the day; he had no patience with the mem- 
bers of his family either; he would see to it that none of them 
overslept. He very seldom objected to us youngsters going out 
nights to parties, and the like, but he would warn us that it would 
not serve as an excuse for us to stay in bed in the morning. Some- 
times it would hardly pay to undress when we got back; he would 
call us, and we knew better than to try to disobey. If we com- 
plained because we were sleepy or tired, the only sympathy he gave 
us was to tell us we should have gone to bed earlier. No sympathy 
had been shown him, and he never asked for any. For him to give 
up a task he undertook was impossible; the harder the task, the 
harder he drove himself. 

Vernon Stoddard, who was the clerk of our school district, moved 
to Ontario and rented his farm to his brother, Doc—as he was 
most commonly known—so now Doc and his wife became our 
nearest neighbors. They had no children, but they were friends 
to us all, young and old alike, and were the finest kind of neighbors. 
Doc was one of the oddest characters I have ever known. He would 
bawl me out and act as if he were ready to jump right at me, and 
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all at once he would start laughing and go on with a friendly con- 
versation. He was very particular about his farm work but had 
very poor horses and very poor equipment. 

I remember one of his horses, a mare he called Mary. Mary had 
one hip knocked down and the stifle joint on the same side was 
also injured. Whenever she would move this leg, she would sling 
it with a sort of sidewise jerk that made her walk with her hind 
quarters out of line with the front quarters. Doc had fixed up a 
marker for his corn rows. (Corn was always planted by hand at 
this time, and rows had to be marked.) Doc of course wanted his 
rows to be straight, but Mary’s twisted body would not allow her 
to walk straight enough for that. 

When Doc looked at his rows, he would become so enraged that 
he'd jump up and down, throw his hat on the ground, and fairly 
scream. I was working in a field in plain sight of him and close 
enough so I could hear him plainly. That evening, after supper, he 
came over to tell me about it. He started in, ““ Mary, Mary, that 
d Mary!” 

When he got to a place where I could get a word in, I asked 
him why in the world he didn’t sell Mary. 

He glared at me, and this was his answer, “Sell Mary! You 
d fool! Sell Mary! How in H do you think I could 
get that corn cultivated if I sell Mary? There isn’t another 
horse in the State of Wisconsin that can walk crooked enough to 
cultivate that corn! ” 

In 1895, the last year we cut our grain with a reaper, I had no 
machinery of my own, and to get his reaper to cut my grain I first 
had to cut his. Father was then sixty-two years old. He hired a 
young man to help him bind the grain and offered this man twenty- 
five cents per day over going wages if he could bind as many 
bundles per day as Father did, but the man declined. 

I had moved on my own farm in the fall of 1896. In the fall of 
1900 I married. I had not lived on my farm then for two years, 
but as soon as we were married we settled there. Our home was 
a short distance from the old home place. 

My wife’s folks lived about twenty-five miles from our home. 
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Among the wedding presents they gave us was a cow. We knew 
very little at that time about hauling cattle in wagons, and of 
course there were no trucks. So the usual way of moving them 
was by leading or driving them. Father volunteered to go with us 
after the cow. The idea was that he would lead her a little ways 
and I drive the team, and when we caught up with him we would 
change off; he would ride, and I would lead the cow. He got 
started an hour or so before we did as we loaded my wife’s furniture, 
and before we caught up with him he was halfway home. We 
carried lunch and coffee with us so when we caught up with him 
about noon, we tied the cow to a tree, unhitched and fed the horses, 
and ate our lunch. 

I expected, of course, to lead the cow the rest of the way home, 
but he just would not listen to it; the cow led fine; in fact she 
pulled on the rope, and as he walked beside her he could lean 
one arm on her shoulder so he wasn’t a bit tired; he was going to 
lead that cow the rest of the way, too. He ordered us to go on 
home; he’d follow us, so there was nothing else to do. About 
6 o'clock that evening he walked into the yard, leading the cow. 
She seemed much more tired than he; he had to urge her along 
then, as she was not pulling the rope to go faster. It was a twenty- 
five-mile walk in about thirteen hours for a man sixty-seven years 
old, and yet he considered it just an ordinary day’s work. 

The fall of 1903 he had made up his mind that he was going to 
quit farming and take life easy the rest of his days. He came to 
me one day with the proposition that he sell the farm to me. Mother 
was beginning to fail, so she would visit among her children, and 
he wanted to reserve a room that he could use when he was home. 
He had it all planned to the last detail, so there was nothing left 
for me to do but buy. This I did, although I felt certain that 
before long he would regret his bargain for, though he was seventy 
years old, he had too much energy left to be satisfied without 
working. 

Long before the first year was up, he began to be so restless and 
difficult that I knew he was regretting bitterly that he had sold. 
So one day when he was more than usually restless and touchy, 
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I asked him what the trouble was. “Do you want the farm back?” 
I asked him. He admitted frankly that he did. I told him, “ All 
right, the farm is yours as soon as we can get the deed written.” 
He was as happy as a child with a new toy upon my return of 
the land. 

We moved back on our other farm that fall, and the following 
spring I bought the farm joining him on the north—the Stenerson 
farm. I rented most of his farm land and from then on until 1914 
I worked his land on shares. He retained his pasture land, raised 
tobacco, and had a garden. As long as Mother was able to milk, 
they kept a couple of cows, some chickens, usually some pigs, and 
then for driving there was a horse and buggy. Father had never 
learned to milk; in the old country that job was always delegated 
to the women, and few of the old pioneers ever attempted to learn 
after they came to this country. 

Ever since he bought that first land in 1869 until the late 
nineties, Father paid interest on one or more mortgages, the interest 
rate varying from 12 percent plus commission to as low as 5 per- 
cent. On the Lake Bugbee mortgage of $600 he paid interest 
amounting to more than the original price of the land. With the 
paying off of his last debt, he had realized his life’s dream, at least 
on that score. He owned a comfortable home, he owed no man, 
and he had anchored all of his boys on farms near the old home. 
At times he was happy and well satisfied, at other times restless 
and unable to relax. He was always very proud of his grand- 
children; the first one arriving on January 12, 1892. He loved to 
enumerate them, and would always end up by saying, “Og ikke en 
dumrian iblandt dem.” (Not a simpleton among them. ) 

My sister, Ida, was married in 1907; Clara in 1904. Clara had 
always stayed at home until she was married. She was sickly and 
the baby of the family; Mother took her under her wing, and she 
was never permitted to do any work while she was at home. Ida 
was seldom at home after she was sixteen although she was Father’s 
favorite child. Perhaps the fact that she was away so much made 
him feel that she led a much harder life than those of us who spent 
more of our early life at home. However, I have worked for many 
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different men in my lifetime, but never for anyone more exacting 
than he or one who expected more of me than he. As long as I 
stayed at home, I rarely was permitted to miss the noon chores 
even on a Sunday. 

Mother began to fail rather quickly, especially mentally; the 
last year she lived her mind became a blank. The first five months 
of that year a woman was hired to take care of her, but after that 
time it was impossible to find anyone who would accept the rfe- 
sponsibility. Ida had married a minister, named Fretheim, and lived 
in Chicago. Their work there kept her occupied all the time. Clara 
had all she could do to take care of herself and her family. So we 
decided it was best that Mother come to live with us and we would 
try to do the very best we could for her. 

We moved Mother over to our house on September 1, 1913. 
She occupied our bedroom on the first floor until I could finish a 
room that we had used as a summer kitchen and that was too 
cold for winter use. This room I fixed up so that it was very 
comfortable and then I also built a railing around the stove so 
she would not be able to get up to it and get burned. She was 
moved into this room late in December, and shortly after that 
she suffered a stroke that paralyzed her lower limbs. 

When I think of it now, I wonder if there is another daughter- 
in-law who would have assumed such a task. It was not only 
Mother she had to care for; there were five children and the sixth 
was born that same fall, October 11. A midwife stayed with us 
for a few days, but no matter what we offered her she picked 
up and left just as soon as my wife was able to sit up. All the help 
we could get was a young girl who could not do a thing for my 
invalid mother, so my wife had two babies besides the rest of the 
family to do for. In spite of it all, I never heard her complain. 
When I was around the house the baby became my especial care, 
as I could do nothing for Mother except to see to it that she had 
a comfortable room and that the stove was kept going night and 
day. There was very little time, however, that I could spend in 
the house since the farm work had to go on from early morning 
till late at night. There is never any slack time on a dairy farm. 
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April 1, just seven months after she came to live with us, she 
suffered another stroke and passed peacefully away. Her weary 
body was laid to rest April 4. Had she lived till the following 
October, she would have been seventy-seven years of age. 

She had lived a long and hard life; her mind died a year before 
her body, no doubt because of the never-ending work and the loss 
of sleep. Carding and spinning, knitting, darning, and mending 
done mostly at night while the rest of the family slept overtaxed 
her, and one does not wonder her mind became blank. 

Mother had the best and keenest memory of any person I 
have ever known; dates, names of persons and places, incidents, 
and the like, from the time she was a little child till her mind began 
to fail, were fixed in her memory. She never learned to write, but 
she could read well. She knew hundreds of songs and hymns by 
heart. When we children attended parochial school, she would 
have us sit in the kitchen and she would help us memorize our 
catechism, our Bible history, and our explanatory lessons while 
she was getting breakfast or washing the breakfast dishes, never 
having to refer to any of the books. If we had to memorize a verse 
from some hymn, she could always be depended on to help us, for 
there was not a hymn in our Norwegian hymnbook that she did 
not know by heart. If we had left any implement or article around 
the place either inside or outside of the buildings and then began 
to hunt for them, she could invariably tell us where they were. 

In the fall of 1913 Father sold what livestock he had and left 
for Chicago to spend the winter with Ida and her family. From 
that time until he passed away he always spent the coldest winter 
months with her. Spring, summer, and fall, he spent at his home, 
and since we lived near-by and each had telephones, he could 
reach us if he needed help. He always ate dinner with us and then 
carried home what he needed for supper and breakfast. 

Late in the fall of 1914 he took sick with a very bad cold that 
verged on pneumonia. He was very ill for a few days but still 
insisted on keeping his own fires going and taking care of himself. 
If I could carry in his wood, he’d manage the rest, he declared. 
He had closed up most of the house and had moved his bed into 
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the kitchen. For a few nights my wife and I alternated in sitting 
up with him, but as soon as he began to feel better he insisted that 
it was just a waste of time to spend the night with him. When 
I came over to stay with him again, he said, “ You have to get up 
early in the morning to do your chores and other work; you go 
right home and go to bed and get your sleep. I feel much better 
and can take care of myself.” It was a cold evening in December 
—below zero—and when I was perhaps ten rods away from the 
house, he called to me from the porch that he had forgotten to 
tell me something. I called to him to get back into bed just as fast 
as he could for he had on only his night clothes and that he would 
probably have a set-back. He was quite provoked over that and 
said he should think a little thing like that wouldn’t hurt him. 
Strangely enough it didn’t. 

And now back to 1887. I had never had a chance to go to 
school except for a few weeks during the winter months.—We 
did attend the parochial school every spring for four weeks—We 
walked about a mile to school and had very little to wear to keep 
us warm except for the good woolen mittens and socks that Mother 
had knit for us. None of us children had shoes on our feet from 
the time the ground stopped freezing in the spring until it got 
cold in the fall. Our kitchen door opened to the north, and I can 
remember going barefooted when I had to jump across the ice 
near the door where the wall had shaded the sun to get out with- 
out stepping on the ice. One pair of shoes per year was our 
allotment until we were old enough to work in the fields. I never 
owned a pair of rubbers or a suit of store underwear until I was 
old enough to earn them for myself. 

In the fall of 1887 my father, mother, two sisters, and I had 
moved down to the second farm he had bought. The school clerk 
of our district, Vernon Stoddard, lived just across the road from 
our house. He had two boys about my age, Will and Dunn, who 
were very anxious that I go to school with them and of course I 
wanted to go the worst way. Father had no objections to my 
going—it was in the winter time—but books, a slate, and a 
pencil were the problem. If it had not been for Mr. Stoddard, 
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I would have had to give up going. But Father had a lot of 
respect for him, and one evening I got Father to go with me 
to see him about books. When we got there, he told Mr. Stoddard 
that he was going to let me go to school that winter, and that he 
wanted to buy me a book. It took Mr. Stoddard a long time to 
convince Father that I had to have more than one book. His 
argument was that I could study that one book and when I had 
learned what was in that he could get me another. 

Finally Mr. Stoddard prevailed on him to buy me three books: 
a Sheldon’s fourth reader and an arithmetic, each costing 88 cents, 
and a geography at $1.15. It was also arranged that I sit with his 
oldest boy, Dunn, so I could study my spelling lesson with him. 
I shall never forget how proud I was of my three new books, the 
first ones I had ever owned. During the little time I had gone to 
school before, I had used my older brother’s readers. There were 
many others attending the old log schoolhouse who were no 
better off than I, as far as books were concerned. What little we 
had learned outside of reading was what the teacher had copied 
on the blackboard. 

From my earliest childhood I always had had a yearning for 
reading. Perhaps I got that from Father reading continued stories 
to us children from “ Ved Arnen” (“By the Fireside”), a story 
supplement to the Norwegian newspaper Decorah-Posten. [I still 
remember the title and some of the contents of many of those 
stories. One was the story of the Thirty-Year War; the hero in 
the story was Frederik Flink. Then there was the story of “ Den 
Hemmelighedsfulde,’—“ The Secret Island”; another story was 
“Kapitola,’ a very “farfetched” but very thrilling story. This 
hunger for knowledge through the written pages had advanced 
me farther in reading than in the other subjects, for otherwise I 
could never have mastered the fourth reader. 

As I look back now after more than a half century has passed, 
I realize that those five months of this school year with the 
companionship of Willie and Dunn Stoddard were the happiest 
time of my life even though I had to miss many days of school. 
Whenever Father had to go to town or had some other errand 
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away from home, I always had to stay home to do the chores; of 
course I always had to do my share mornings and evenings the 
days I went to school. Luckily we boys did not know what was in 
store for us when we grew to manhood. I became more or less 
tied to the soil; Dunn and Willie became miners. They both were 
killed in mines, one in Montana, the other in Alaska; neither of 
them lived to be thirty years old. 

Those few months of the winter of 1887-88 ended my schooling 
for a number of years. From then on I was, as far as Father was 
concerned, a full-fledged man for any kind of work, but a child 
as far as my likes and dislikes were concerned. “Mine was not 
to question why, Mine was but to do or die.” There was no 
question as far as his orders were concerned; complete submission 
was the only answer. I remember how bitterly I resented this, 
especially on two occasions. 

There always were excursions in spring to the Dells of the 
Wisconsin River. During the spring of 1889 a crowd of young 
boys and girls planned that as soon as the spring’s work was 
done the very first Sunday they could get away they were go- 
ing on one of these excursions. Those in the group were Stephen, 
Emma, and Eva Stenerson, Nick, Martha, and Julie Torgerson, Vint 
Wallace, Clara Hanson, my sister Ida and I. Finally the Sunday 
was set, and Ida and I were all ready to go with the crowd. Then, 
just at the last minute, Father decided that we would not get back 
in time for chores so I must stay at home. I probably would not 
have resented it so much if he had made Ida stay, too, but she was 
permitted to go. 

Then in the fall of 1889 or 1890 we cleared four acres of 
saplings, mowed and burned the brush, and we planned to jump- 
shovel it and seed it to wheat. (A jump-shovel was a sort of a 
plow, built like a pointed shovel except that the bevel was built 
in such a way that it threw the dirt out from both sides; a strong, 
straight colter {cutter} was fastened to the beam of the plow 
and to the point of the shovel to cut the roots of the brush and 
small tree stumps.) The name jump-shovel came from the way 
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it was operated. By pulling against the horses on the handles of 
the plow we could lift it clear off the ground and either lift it 
over the stumps or swing it around them, without stopping the 
team. If the ground happened to be somewhat hard so that it 
was difficult to dig deep into the soil, we usually added to the 
weight of the plow by placing a good-sized rock on the beam 
between the handles. 

I had never attended a county fair although nearly every boy 
and girl of my age in the community had. This fall I planned to 
go and worked especially hard to get this particular job finished 
before the date of the fair. Unfortunately for me there was still 
nearly a day’s work left of the jump-shoveling when the day came 
that I had planned to go to the fair with the neighboring young 
folks. Expostulations were of no avail; that jump-shoveling had 
to be done that day. So I was up in the sidehill, swinging the 
jump-shovel early in the morning, near enough to the road to 
see my friends drive off to the fair. It would not have made one 
iota of difference whether the work had been finished that day or 
the next, but Father had made up his mind it should be finished 
then, so that was it. I think that after deals like this Father felt 
and knew that he had been unreasonable, as he usually was very 
good to me for some time afterwards. But he just could not 
compromise; he had “set his compass for Rome, and to Rome 
he was going.” 

If parents knew what bitter memories they often leave with 
their children in matters that to them seem of minor importance, 
they would surely try to get the children’s viewpoint as well as 
their own before making decisions. No doubt I, too, have erred 
in my judgment many and many a time; perhaps my children have 
memories of past experiences as bitter as mine. Happy the boy 
and girl who can look back on childhood and youth without bitter- 
ness. Nothing can in after years replace the happiness of youth; 
anyone robbed of the pleasures of a happy, carefree childhood 
can never expect to find it in later years. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED] 
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A Century of Farming in lowa, 1846-1946. By Members of the Staff 
of the lowa State College and the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station. (Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 1946. Pp. xiv, 
357. 32 plates. $5.00). 


This book is published in commemoration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Iowa's statehood. It consists of twenty-seven chapters 
by specialists at the great agricultural research center at Ames on 
practically every aspect of Iowa agriculture. In order of their con- 
sideration, the subjects of these chapters are: land tenure, soils, corn, 
grain, forage crops, plant diseases, insect pests, weeds, hogs, beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, sheep, horses, poultry, animal diseases, horticul- 
ture, trees, bees, dairy products, marketing, machinery, farm structures, 
agricultural journalism, the farm standard of living, rural schools, 
farmers’ organizations, and farm management. “An Overview” by 
Professor Earle D. Ross provides a much-needed interpretative intro- 
duction on the nature and importance of Iowa's agricultural history. 

As separate entities the chapters that constitute this book are 
excellent. They contain a great deal of useful information and much 
that is new. In most of them passing attention is given to the national 
setting of the particular subject dealt with, but in most instances 
the results of these attempts at orientation are nominal. The research 
contributions of the staff at Ames rank high in the history of agri- 
cultural research and receive much deserved attention for they are 
part of the larger epic dealt with here. In fact, these contributions 
constitute the main unifying element in the volume. In view of the 
authorship this result was probably inevitable. Be that as it may, 
the farmers of Iowa and their actual farming practices are not, despite 
the title, the central theme. At least the word “agriculture” should 
have been substituted for “farming” in the title. 

The Iowa State College Press deserves much praise for the format. 
An exception is the index which is inadequate. For example, in the 
chapter on farm structures, we are told about the Iowan named William 
Louden who received the first patent on a hay stacker. He also 
invented a hay carrier, the flexible barn-door hanger, a manure carrier, 
an all-steel cow stall, and individual drinking bowls for cattle. These 
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contributions mark this man as a benefactor of more than minor 
importance, and yet the index has no citations to him or his inven- 
tions. A brief index may save a few pages, but it vitiates the useful- 
ness of the book. For the same reason the complete lack of citation 
references and a bibliography is also to be deplored. 

However, despite the criticisms here specified, the book is a vast 
mine of historical information on the agriculture of Iowa. It is a 
valuable and useful contribution to American agricultural history. 
We greatly need comparable volumes on other states by their agri- 
cultural specialists. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture EVERETT E. EDWARDS 


The Place-Names of Dane County, Wisconsin. By FREDERIC G. 
CassiDy. With a Foreword by RoBERT L. RAMSAY. (American 
Dialect Society, Greensboro, North Carolina, 1947. Pp. 251. 
$3.00). 

Did you know that within Dane County there is a Whiskey Creek, 
a Brag Hollow, a Marxville, a Pancake Valley, a Halunkenburg, a 
Skunk Hollow, and a Tipple School? Did you know that Madison 
was once called Taychopera, an Indian name meaning “the four 
lakes,” or that the Yahara, which got its pseudo-Indian name by act 
of the Legislature in 1855, is still known as Catfish Creek by local 
residents? This is the kind of interesting information which the 
reader can glean from Professor Cassidy’s study of Dane County place- 
names. You may learn here that Koshkonong does not mean “ the lake 
we live on,” as is often said, but “ where there is heavy fog,” that the 
meaning of Nakoma was deliberately changed by its promoters from 
“TI promise him to do something” to “I-do-as-I-promise,” that Lake 
Marion is so called because the owner’s aunt fell into it, and that Nine 
Mound Prairie really has ten, not nine, mounds. 

This thorough and authoritative study is more than a mere repository 
of curious information, however; it is a link in a great movement to 
chart the place-names of America and catch their significance before 
it is too late. Professor Ramsay, a distinguished worker in the field, 
makes this point in his introduction: it is a study in “depth” which 
will throw light on the processes of naming everywhere. To this end 
Professor Cassidy has spared himself no effort. Every place name 
that has had any sort of “public status,” however restricted, within 
Dane County is included. This means the names of such natural 
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features as lakes, creeks, hills, woods, and harbors, and such artificial 
ones as Cities, villages, towns, subdivisions, roads, churches, schools, 
taverns, and the like, but not including city streets and parks, or in- 
dividual farms. For each name we are given the present spelling, 
all important earlier spellings with the dates of their use, the pro- 
nunciation (if it is at all doubtful), the type of feature to which the 
name applies and the location of same, the origin of the name and 
circumstances of its application, the extent and time of its use, and any 
other names the same feature may have had. Professor Cassidy is 
generous in his inclusion of information that may be of interest, even 
though he labels some of it as legendary or apocryphal. He has also 
been generous of his time in checking every map and printed account 
of Dane County as well as interviewing 120 informants scattered 
throughout the county. Even though there are undoubtedly names 
he has missed, we cannot look for greater completeness than he has 
achieved with this alphabetical list of 1,553 public names from a single 
Wisconsin county. 

In addition to the names themselves he has presented a useful 
analysis of their modes of formation. He has listed the various words 
that are typical for natural and artificial features in Dane County, 
with interesting discussions of such terms as creek, branch, spread, 
prairie, mound, grove, town, points, and station. He has classified 
the names according to origin, showing that most of the names (83 
percent) are either descriptive (such as Bullhead Lake) or named 
for some local person or institution (such as DeForest, for Isaac 
DeForest who bought the land in 1856). Names based on some dis- 
tant place and usually reminiscent of the namer’s origin are not very 
frequent, but they are important because they have often spread to 
surrounding features, e.g. Albion (N.Y.), Cambridge (N-Y.), Chris- 
tiania (Norway), Medina (Ohio), Roxbury (N.Y.). The author 
shows how such local names spread, the most common foci being 
village names (37), after that the post offices (22), towns (20), 
creeks (14), and lakes (13). He discusses in detail the linguistic 
aspects of the names, the relation between their generic and specific 
parts, their pronunciation, the dialectal terms, and the use of foreign 
language names (particularly Norwegian and German). 

It is not easy to think of anything that one might wish otherwise in 
this valuable monograph. There is one task, however, that might 
have been done, which the author may yet wish to make the subject 
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of a separate article. All the materials are here gathered for a socio— 
historical profile of the naming of Dane County, but they have not 
been brought together into a connected account. The story of the 
early promoters, mostly Americans and many of them from New York, 
who set the framework of the major features; the gradual settlement 
of English, New Yorkers, Norwegians, and Germans, and their re- 
spective habits of naming; the fanning out of the network of schools, 
churches, stores, and roads over the rural area; and the development 
of urban platting, with its flossy, silk-stocking names, designed to 
catch the rising middle class: this is the picture that emerges from 
Dane County naming. Such a plotting of the social currents of the 
community is one of the chief values to which the study of place 
names lends itself. 

The author asks for corrections and suggestions. This reviewer 
wonders whether it is correct to say that “town” is used “orally and 
in informal writing” for “township”; surely it is an official term 
in Wisconsin. The extinct Mud Lake or Norwegian Lake is referred 
to as Bornson Lake under these headings, but is listed alphabetically 
as Burnson Lake. Under East and West Koshkonong churches, it 
does not appear that at each place there are two churches, not one. 
The Koshkonong Settlement was begun in 1840, not 1842; cf. 
Blegen, Norwegian Migration 1, 141. The founder of Klevenville 
would have spelled his name either Iver or Ivar, not Ivor. Sagabatomen 
“Saw Mill Bottoms” should have been written in one word rather 
than two, which is true also of Storespringen (with one r) “large 
spring” and Borghildaspringen; in these words, as in Springdale, the 
word “spring” is not Norwegian, but an English loan word. It 
might have been helpful for non-linguists if a table of the phonetic 
values of the symbols had been included. The pronunciations given 
are carefully recorded; now and then this reviewer has heard others, 
eg. [‘horeb} (never [‘horeb}) in Mt. Horeb, [‘nilsedalen} for 
Nilsedalen, [‘stonji} for Staangji, sumac with initial sh-. 

It is to be hoped that every citizen of Dane County (and any other 
Wisconsinite) will give himself the treat of buying this volume and 
keeping it on his shelf for reference whenever such questions come 
up, as they often do. These names are a part of the daily lives of all 
who live in the capital city area. 

University of Wisconsin EINAR HAUGEN 
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Ozark Superstitions. By VANCE RANDOLPH. (Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1947. Pp. viii, 367. $3.75). 

Mr. Vance Randolph is himself a member of Ozark society, having 
lived among Ozark folks for many years. He, therefore, has an 
advantage over the ordinary folklore collector in that he is, in his 
excellent book, merely reporting the everyday notions and superstitions 
of his friends and neighbors. 

If the Ozark region, as many writers have intimated, is a non- 
progressive section, the Ozark folklore has an importance for just 
that reason; for after reading Mr. Randolph’s book, one may easily 
see how well the Ozark imagination has clung to the ancient customs 
and auguries that have been forgotten and discarded elsewhere in 
the United States. 

This book is divided by the author into special sections including 
weather signs, crops and livestock, household superstitions, water 
witches, mountain medicine, power doctors, courtship and marriage, 
pregnancy and childbirth, ghost stories, witchcraft, animals and plants, 
and death and burial. 

Under each of these headings he has assembled a collection of 
sayings and customs which in literary form make fascinating reading. 

If you see a hog looking into the sky, for instance, when nothing is 
visible that would ordinarily attract the hog’s attention, you may 
conclude that a cyclone or severe thunderstorm is imminent. 

In some Ozark places farmers may try to conjure up rain by sub- 
merging a cat in sulphur water, or by pouring a gourdful of water 
on the dusty ground in the middle of a field. 

A mother may caution a cheerful daughter at nightfall: 


Sing afore you go to bed, 
You'll get up with a wet head. 
The farmer will often mutter: 


Sow your turnips the 25th of July, 
You'll make a crop, wet or dry. 


If you wish to make an Ozark watchdog more vicious, mix a little 
gunpowder with his food; and if you want to cure the dog of fits, 
cut up pieces of your own hair, mix with lard, and give the dog a 
spoonful once a week. 

When an Ozark woman drops a dishrag, she may be sure that 
somebody dirty is acomin’; or if her husband has dyspepsia, a chicken 
gizzard chopped fine and made into tea will cure him. 
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A girl who knocks over a chair in the presence of persons unfriendly 
to her must hurry to set it up, else someone may begin to count 
inaudibly and the number of counts before the chair is set up will 
be the number of years before the girl’s marriage. 

There are many good yarns in Ozark Superstition, and some mighty 
strange incidental items. It is apparent that the Ozark lore has been 
a long time growing for, as Mr. Vance says, many Ozark customs 
have had their origins in England or Scotland, and the reader certainly 
gets the impression that here is a body of folklore that has been used 
and developed in day-by-day living, and handed down by mother and 
father to son and daughter for a long, long time. Ozark Superstition 
makes good reading. I heartily recommend it to everyone interested 
in our American regions. 


University of Wisconsin ROBERT E. GARD 


Village Daybook; a Sac Prairie Journal. By AUGUST DERLETH. Illustra- 
tions by FRANK UTPATEL. Endpaper map by HJALMAR SKULDT. 
(Pellegrini and Cudahy, Chicago, 1947. Pp. vi, 306. $3.25). 

August Derleth keeps a journal from which he selects portions from 
time to time to issue as part of his ambitiously conceived Sac Prairie 
Saga which is eventually to comprise fifty or more novels, short stories, 
poems, and miscellaneous prose works dealing with the Sauk City- 
Prairie du Sac region of the Badger State. This volume of his selected 
journal, from internal evidence, covers the two years 1939-1940. 

Mr. Derleth’s chief interests are nature, village anecdotes, and 
sayings of the folk. He is especially charming in his descriptions of 
nature, and Mr. Utpatel’s drawings add strength to this phase of the 
book. Mr. Derleth knows his village people well and makes occasional 
shrewd comments on their actions; he is very understanding in observ- 
ing the transition of the German-born into Americans. The volume 
contains much poetry. 

Though I respect and admire Mr. Derleth’s knowledge of and en- 
thusiasm for, his home region, I must confess that I found this volume 
considerably less impressive than Village Year, a similar selection 
of the journal published a few years ago. From the historical point 
of view, I applaud his keeping of a journal, but perhaps village life 
does not vary enough to furnish book after book written in this 
manner. Perhaps the author himself has something to do with this. 
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His little stories of how he triumphs over the village “ characters ” 
who dare criticize him seem a little childish and make us doubt the 
assertion of the blurb that he possesses “ the humor of a Mark Twain,” 
when we were halfway ready to concede him “the sensitivity of a 
Thoreau.” But perhaps Mr. Derleth is better natured and thicker 
skinned than I had thought, for the same blurb quotes Sinclair Lewis’ 
discriminating estimate of him: “If he could ever be persuaded that 
he isn’t half as good as he thinks he is, if he would learn the art of 
sitting still and using a blue pencil, he might become twice as good 
as he thinks he is—which would about rank him with Homer.” 
Colonial Williamsburg EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 


Learning How to Behave: A Historical Study of American Etiquette 
Books. By ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER. (Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1947. Pp. ix, 95. $2.00). 

Professor Schlesinger and his helpers did an immense amount of 
research into the opportunities afforded the American people since 
the seventeenth century to acquire good manners. The result is a 
comprehensive bibliography of all the publications printed in this 
country on civilized behavior, good conduct and their social sub- 
division, etiquette. 

As to the general effect all these social, ethical, and even pious 
manuals of admonition have had upon the men and women and 
children on the streets and in the homes of present-day America, 
Professor Schlesinger is provokingly chary of comment. Consequently 
his thesis seems a little disappointing. 

Take note of the ethics of business and industry today. Mark the 
methods of Labor (always demanding, never requesting). Regard 
the prevalence of various sorts of racketeers in our society. Watch 
the New York subway crowds in the rush hours or the pushing mobs 
of bus riders in any city. Then consider, neutrally and dispassionately 
(if you can) these aspects of American life. I doubt if you can grant 
to American behavior in A.D. 1947 much of the social grace we call 
good manners. 

In another category, progressive school methods and the practices 
of child psychology (never frustrate or inhibit) added to the postwar 
disturbance of uncertainty and indecision have hardly equipped the 
bobbysoxers and their ilk with the foundations of straight thinking 
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essential to good conduct—manners—as they enter the atomic age 
into which we have crashed. 

I wish Professor Schlesinger had not been satisfied to give us merely 
a bibliography of manners books. I know him for a sound historian, 
and who better than a sound historian is competent to evaluate the 
circumstances of the past, digest their implications, and draw helpful 
lessons from them? A historian is concerned with facts, true, but 
facts are the tools of education and of leadership, and I submit that 
we in these days grievously need a little discussion of behavior from 
those who see clearly and reason soundly. 

All this is not to belittle Professor Schlesinger’s contribution to our 
knowledge of the history of American manners. It is merely a trivial 
jeremiad, uttered because our manners in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth and part of the nineteenth centuries seem much better 
than those in these mid-years of the twentieth. 

Learning How to Behave is a record of the outpourings of all the 
Emily Posts and other social arbiters from American beginnings up 
to the end of the non-atomic era. Incidentally the characteristics of 
each stage of our development are set forth with Professor Schlesinger’s 
comment on both the need for and the influence of these compendiums 
of polite behavior. There were so many of them it seems as if we 
really ought to be better than we are. 

The New York Sun CHARLES MESSER STOW 


The Strength We Need. By GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT. (Viking 
Press, New York, 1946. Pp. 261. $3.00). 


This work was written only eight months after V-J day. Now, as 
we celebrate the second anniversary of that day, it seems fitting that 
we should pause and ask ourselves whether we are today nearer to or 
farther away from the lasting peace which we visualize and hope 
for as the essential basis of our national security, and whether the 
need for careful balance between our military and foreign policies 
has lessened or become more insistent. With this in mind it has 
occurred to some that there may be profit in a second scanning of the 
pages inscribed by this gifted author and recognized authority on 
matters of national and international import, both civil and military. 

Major Eliot, in his opening chapter, warns us that we can afford 
to sleep no more, that there is no safety in distance, and that no 
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longer can we rely upon allies to keep war away from our shores 
while we feverishly strain to make up for lost time. We shall not 
again be able, he tells us, to offset by this means our own failure to 
provide the essential elements of offensive power wherein lies our 
security. 

The facts upon which these warnings are based are too well estab- 
lished to be open to successful challenge, or even to deliberate 
misinterpretation. In proceeding, therefore, to find answers to these 
vital questions, which each must do for himself if he is thenceforth 
to speak and act with assurance and conviction, we must study the 
events of the last two years, in their own contemporaneous setting. 
The scope and analytical treatment of the intermediate chapters of the 
subject work cover a wide range of facts, assumptions, conjectures, 
possibilities, and reasoned conclusions and will be found to provide 
fruitful guidance to one endeavoring to interpret the significance of 
the trend of these events. 

The author's survey of the relations of the great military powers, 
of which he classifies only the United States, Great Britain, and the 
USS.R. as first rate, is exhaustive. Recognizing the dangers inherent 
in the struggle between the two great systems of life, which find 
expression in the constitutional-capitalist system of the Anglo-American 
nations and the statist-socialist system of the U.S.S.R., he points out 
that the gravest danger lies in the short view. What happens now, 
he says, and for the next few years, may poison the wellsprings of 
the future beyond all remedy. It is on this basis that the importance 
of the present period—the interval between war and the establishment 
of lasting peace—assumes major proportions. It is on this basis that 
he insists on a national position of offensive readiness, both as insur- 
ance against the possibility of United Nations failure, and as a means 
of supporting our policies during the period of uncertainty. 

The treatment accorded world police and the atomic bomb is 
likewise full and complete, although the subjects are necessarily en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of intangibility and conflicting interests 
and viewpoints which is obscuring the issues and which must be 
penetrated and cleared away before workable solutions to the problems 
are possible. 

His conclusions as to the future of our national strategy are con- 
vincing and sound, based on factual considerations, with hopes and 
fears weighed in impartial balance. The Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
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for hemispheric security, unanimously adopted by nineteen American 
nations as this is being written (August, 1947) is in line with these 
conclusions. 

The main features of the National Security Act of 1947, approved on 
the closing day of the last Congress, whose stated intent is “to provide 
a comprehensive program for the future security of the United States ” 
are, in general, those outlined by the author although the details were 
modified considerably before the final enactment. The basic organiza- 
tion of the armed forces, as prescribed by this act, constitutes a radical 
departure from anything before attempted by this country. Repre- 
senting, as it does, a reconciliation of widely divergent opinions, it 
must pass through an experimental stage before its efficacy or lack 
thereof can be determined. The fact that, throughout the protracted 
discussions, the various proposals were subjected to the closest scrutiny 
by the best minds of the country, whose watchword was unity of 
effort, entitles the new organization to the fair trial which it will 
receive. 

As the nation thus passes into the third year of freedom from active 
hostilities, the unsatisfactory state of affairs abroad and the steady 
deterioration of our relations with Russia are presently serving to keep 
the threat to our national security constantly in mind. The danger 
lies in the fact that the present critical times and their source may be 
forgotten when the surface of the waters, now troubled, appears 
smooth and calm. This has happened in the past. It is also written 
in the pages of our history that the part that unprepardness has played 
in imposing huge wartime expenditures has soon been forgotten and 
that there has been not only tendency but pressure to relieve the 
financial burden by drastic reduction in the size and strength of 
the military establishment. 

It is the conclusion of the author that history must not be permitted 
to repeat itself in these respects, that we must never again be lulled 
into a position of false security through over-absorption in our 
internal affairs or because of an unjustified feeling of self-sufficiency, 
and that it is the direct responsibility of the American people to see 
to it that never again shall there be failure to provide and have at hand 
the strength we need to keep and preserve us a nation. 

Newport, Rhode Island E. C. KALBFus, Admiral, 

US. Navy, ret. 
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Legends of Paul Bunyan. Compiled and edited by HAROLD W. FELTON. 
Illustrated by RICHARD BENNETT. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1947. Pp. xxi, 418. $5.00). 

With the exception of a few stories in verse by the editor, the 
book consists of 103 selections from more than forty persons who 
have already written on the theme of Paul Bunyan and his great 
blue ox. Among the selections appears one by Ray S. Owen, of the 
University of Wisconsin Engineering School, who dealt with the sub- 
ject of Paul Bunyan as the “ surveyor extraordinary ” in the Wisconsin 
Engineer of December, 1929. There are also several selections from 
the works of the late Charles E. Brown. 

Throughout there is a happy mixture of prose and verse, and the 
work is so organized that the exploits of Paul are easily followed 
chronologically from the day of his birth to the end of his astound- 
ing career. Most of the “key stories” appear, and while there is 
much that lacks a lumber camp beginning, it all throbs with the true 
Bunyan spirit of doing big things quickly and in a big way. It pro- 
vides pleasant reading and offers much for an entertaining evening. 

The book is well illustrated and, the illustrations in line with true 
lumberjack tradition, permit Paul and his men to wear suspenders 
instead of belts. There is a Foreword by James Stevens, author of one 
of the earliest works on Paul Bunyan, an author’s index, and a 
twenty-eight page bibliography. The bibliography is excellent in 
that it not only lists practically all published Paul Bunyan material, 
but deals with its authorship and the order of its publication. Here 
the editor points out that the earliest known reference to Paul 
Bunyan in print is the prose version of “The Round River Drive,” 
published in the Detroit News (News Tribune) on July 24, 1910. 
Also the editor here credits authorship of the well-known and often 
quoted poem, “The Round River Drive,” to Douglas Malloch and 
not to the late Eugene S. Shepard of our own State. To any student 
of Paul Bunyan lore the Foreword by Stevens and the bibliography 
are alone well worth the price of the book. 

To the uninitiated the Bunyan tales may seem surprising in their 
exaggeration, but to one like myself who was born in northern 
Wisconsin in the heyday of the lumber industry, and whose earliest 
recollections are of lumber camps and sleds and horses and oxen, 
and with the going of the ice in the spring, of rivers of logs with 
scores of red-shirted men running about on them with peavies and 
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pike poles in their hands, these yarns are but a part of the everyday 
life of those rugged men who with a song on their lips turned a 
wilderness into the material that went to build the homes and the 
workshops of a pioneering people moving ever westward. Long may 
these delightful tales be told and retold and kept forever fresh that 
their bubbling humor may help dispense the shadows that cease- 
lessly fall across a workaday world. 


Madison, Wisconsin JAMES J. MCDONALD 


Corn Country. By HomMER Croy. American Folkways, Edited by 
ERSKINE CALDWELL. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1947. 
Pp. vii, 325. $3.50). 

This is an incredible book, the latest but not the last of the 
American Folkways series. Some good books have been published 
in this series, but the book under review is not one of them. 

In the Foreword the author declares that it was his intention to 
write about “the early settlers, the land itself, the struggle to make 
it produce, the story of corn, the people themselves—the grandsons 
and the great-grandsons of the pioneers.” But in attempting to do 
this he apparently worked under a curious limitation. Acknowledging 
early in the book that he would like to give statistical data showing 
where the settlers of the corn country came from, he confessed that 
“those are things for which I have no ability. For I feel, deeply and 
sincerely, that a writer has to write what he knows. And so, instead 
of getting facts from books, I'll tell things I saw around me. I'll 
be a reporter instead of a historian” (p. 12). 

The book consists of thirty-eight largely unrelated, episodic chapters. 
It begins with a piece identifying the ten states which contain the 
Corn Country—the high point of the chapter seems to be that the 
initial letters of the last five in the author's list spell “ Knows,” some- 
thing which every resident of the Midwest will be grateful to know. 
It ends with a chapter appropriately entitled “ Conclusions,” in which 
the author concludes that the “ most outstanding thing about the Corn 
Belt is the way it was settled,” that the Corn Belt (which includes 
Ohio and Illinois) “is becoming industrialized,” and that “this is 
the real America—and a pretty nice America it is.” Scattered between 
are chapters covering a variety of subjects, including bright, familiar, 
often breathless, sometimes patronizing accounts of Hugh Glass, claim 
jumpers, barbed wire, grasshoppers, naming towns, horse thieves, 
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the first homestead, a fight between a buffalo and a Mexican bull, an 
Iowa farm that Lincoln once owned, and the author of “Home on 
the Range.” The list could be expanded, but this suggests the drift. 
Some of these pieces, e.g. the “ Rainmakers” and “ What’s New on 
the Old Farm,” are both interesting and informative. 

The author was on the whole successful in avoiding the use of 
books as a source of facts. In some instances one must doubt that as 
a reporter he looked very closely at the things he described. His de- 
scription of husking corn is hilariously inaccurate although the schools 
of journalism would no doubt approve his selection of verbs. “The 
left hand flashes out and seizes the butt. The right hand shoots out 
and, as it passes, rips open the husk. The left hand gives the ear a 
squeeze, forcing it out of the shuck. The right hand returns, seizes the 
ear, and hurls it at the wagon” (p. 224). Other equally curious 
observations sprinkle the book. Palominos are apparently draft horses, 
hot water reservoirs on the back of the kitchen stove are no longer 
to be found on Midwest farms, “ windchargers” were used to gen- 
erate electricity until rural electrification programs “knocked the 
socks off privately made electricity,” there are no red schoolhouses 
in the Midwest, and “there hasn’t been a barn dance in the Corn 
Belt in fifty years.” In writing about hybrid corn Mr. Croy gets 
embarrassingly coy. He tells us that one investigator had known 
“for a long time that a stalk of corn was both a boy and girl. He 
decided to do something about it.” He also informs his readers that 
the “male part of the stalk is the tassel, which is away up at the 
top ”"—a most unusual place for a tassel to be—and the “female 
part is the ear, halfway down the stalk” (p. 191). 

But surely it is unnecessary to say more about this book. Its most 
appreciative readers should be found somewhere east of the Hudson. 


Madison, Wisconsin VERNON CARSTENSEN 


The Wilderness Road. By ROBERT L. KINCAID. (Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, 1947. Pp. 392. $4.00). 

This first of the Jay Monaghan Trails Series is a challengingly in- 
teresting account of the development of the American way of life. 
It describes the thorny horse path of the pioneers as it was slowly 
but surely beaten into a highway of commerce. Since Cumberland 
Gap at the junction of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky was the 
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first of the gateways to the Mississippi Valley, it is fitting that the story 
of the Wilderness Road through it should be the first of the Trails 
Series. Mr. Kincaid has set a good standard. 

To the reader who has been fortunate enough to have ridden over 
the road that leads through Cumberland Gap and who has been thrilled 
by its scenery and by the silent tribute to those who blazed the trail 
to the great West through it, there is the particular interest in the 
thought that here is something of a survival of the Colonial Empire 
of Virginia. It takes the form of a spearhead which the Mother of 
States seems to “point out with pride” to her numerous progeny. 
This portion of Virginia is west of all of West Virginia and nearer 
to nine other state capitals than its own. Through this gateway, 
carved, as it were, by nature out of the forbidding Appalachian 
barrier, poured the great masses of American pioneers who fanned 
out from it for the “ Winning of the West "—a trail, as Mr. Kincaid 
so well portrays, that was figuratively, and almost literally, surfaced with 
the blood of those who were described by Virginia’s last royal governor, 
Dunmore, as forever imagining that the lands to the West were better 
than those they had settled. Mr. Kincaid is not using too strong a figure 
when he describes the Wilderness Road as the Path of Empire. 

As we traverse historically, then, the Wilderness Road our author 
holds our attention with his facile narrative of the trail blazing 
explorations of Abraham Wood, of Dr. Thomas Walker, of Daniel 
Boone, and a host of others no less adventurous; of Indian raids and 
massacres and Indian warfare; of the pack-horse bands of settlers 
by the dozens, by the hundreds, and by congregations and communities 
as they pushed into the “Paradise of Kaintuck” and the limitless 
great West; of the vicissitudes of national politics with the promise 
of panaceas of internal improvements and so on; of the armies of the 
North and South struggling for Cumberland Gap as vital in their 
respective strategies; of the deferred hopes for a better highway and 
for a railroad, eventually fulfilled; of the development of mineral 
wealth and of scientific interest through the work of Shaler of Har- 
vard; and, then, something of a capstone in setting up a university 
in Cumberland Gap for the education of mountain youth and as a 
perpetuation of the ideals of the Great Emancipator, Lincoln. 

As will happen to the best of authors, errors have crept into Mr. 
Kincaid’s pages. One unfamiliar with Virginia frontier history might 
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easily come to the conclusion that the Great Valley was settled 
from eastern Virginia rather than by Rhineland Germans and Ulster 
Scots who came by way of Pennsylvania. No mention is made of 
the agreement entered into by the Scot, John Caldwell, and Royal 
Governor Gooch of Virginia in 1738 by which these recent Pennsyl- 
vanians who settled the Valley were to be a buffer colony between 
the Indians and the eastern Virginia settlements. 

William Preston was the leading official of Fincastle County and 
not Augusta (p. 84) in 1774. There was no Rockbridge County in 
1769 (p. 71). The muster rolls of the men in the Andrew Lewis 
Campaign to Pt. Pleasant in 1774 indicate few men from Holston- 
New River Settlement (p. 87). Mr. Kincaid’s statement as to Ken- 
tucky turkeys (p. 103) is rather strong even for those abundant 
hunting grounds! Some reference to the fact that Patrick Henry, 
and other Virginia leaders, admitted a keen interest in the Henderson 
land project in Kentucky might be fairer to the North Carolinian. 
However, none of these errors, in so far as they are errors, materially 
mar a very commendable contribution to American history. 

An important test of the value of Mr. Kincaid’s book is that the 
present-day traveler of the Wilderness Road will find his interest 
abundantly stimulated from reading it. 

Gainesville, Florida FREEMAN H. HART 


Executive Proceedings of the State of Indiana, 1816-1836. Edited by 
DoroTHy RIKER. (Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis, 
1947. Pp. xiv, 911. $5.00). 

This book so ably edited by Dorothy Riker contains the edited 
copy of the record of executive proceedings for the first years of 
statehood for Indiana. The Executive Journal of Indiana Territory, 
1800-1816 has previously been made available in printed form in the 
Publications of the Indiana Historical Society. It is good to note that 
this volume, which follows in chronological order the proceedings 
of the territorial period, has been made available in printed form for 
use by genealogists, local historians, and political scientists even forty- 
seven years after the territorial records were printed. It is especially 
noteworthy that the Indiana Historical Bureau is going forward 
with a publication program which will make more widely available 
historical source material needed for study of the development of 
democratic government in this country. 


This is a very thick book; it has 925 pages. It contains a- printed 
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record of commissions to state and county officials, writs for special 
elections, militia appointments (1816-1823), and pardons and re- 
missions of fines (1816-1830). The first years, through January 
1823, the proceedings are arranged in chronological order; thereafter, 
the entries are grouped by subject and arranged thereunder in chrono- 
logical order; this is as the original record was kept. The extensive 
footnotes add greatly to the value of the information contained in the 
volume, and one must admire the great amount of work and erudition 
required of the editor. There is also an excellent table of contents 
and a very comprehensive and usable index. An appendix containing 
an alphabetical list of names of counties with the date each was formed 
and organized, a list of the general laws setting up the judicial circuits, 
a list of the militia districts and a tentative list of the approximate 
location of each of the forty-two regiments makes available informa- 
tion frequently very hard to find. The introduction has been well 
done, it is one of the most valuable parts of the book. 

One may well ask if the information contained in this volume is of 
sufficient importance to warrant the vast amount of editorial time 
used to prepare the copy for publication and the expenditure of 
a considerable sum of money for printing and distribution. At first 
glance, a volume containing endless lists of commissions to officials, 
writs for special elections, and so on, would have very little earthly 
value except to the genealogist and local historian. If taken by itself, 
the information in this volume would not have very wide interest. 
If taken, however, as one of a series of publications making available 
to the historian and the political scientist a vast body of unexploited 
source material, this volume will have considerable historical signifi- 
cance. The development of the democratic process from a more or 
less arbitrary territorial system of government to the present form 
needs to be more closely studied and deeply explored. Only such 
volumes as this can provide the basic sources of information for a wide 
spread exploration and study of our governmental development. 

It is to be hoped that the Indiana Historical Bureau will make 
available in printed form not only other important source material 
created by its state government, but that it will also find the funds 
and the editorial time for the publication of some of the more basic 
source material created by county officials and perhaps even by town- 
ship governments. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin J. E. BoOELL 
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These Things Are Mine: The Autobiography of a Journeyman Play- 
wright. By GEORGE MIDDLETON. (Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1947. Pp. xiv, 448. Illustrations. $5.00). 

William Ellery Leonard once said, “1, 1 am E. D. Morel!” His eyes 
flashed, his tall stature grew still taller. He was expressing that 
identity of one self with another which is so well revealed in the 
pages of These Things Are Mine, the autobiography of George Middle- 
ton. There is an affinity of spirit and thought among certain people 
that brings them together and through a combining and sparking of 
powers makes each one greater than he alone could be. The will 
toward justice in William Ellery Leonard gained strength through his 
knowledge of its identity with that same will in E. D. Morel. In 
These Things Are Mine, George Middleton has expressed that spirit 
in the fellowship and collaboration in achievement among all artists, 
and especially among playwrights, actors, producers. They assemble 
in the pages of this autobiography as they did in the life of the writer 
during the past forty years. They work together for common causes. 
Reading it we understand what Rodin meant when he said, “All great 
art is passionate propaganda.” 

Like the modest man he is, George Middleton describes his 
book as the autobiography of a journeyman playwright. But that he 
is a writer of great genius, no one, who has read his “That Was 
Balzac” can doubt. He has twenty-six one-act plays being read and 
produced by groups working together for common causes. Some of 
his longer plays, especially “ That Was Balzac” and “Hiss! Boom!! 
Blah!!! ” still await the collaboration of actors, producers, and audience. 
“ Hiss! Boom!! Blah!!! ” contains fifty scenes and fifty odd characters 
and was written in 1932 and 1933 in Wisconsin. In it he tried to 
pack the outstanding crises during 1919-23 through which indi- 
viduals in various groups of one community passed. The first act, 
“ Hiss! ” deals with the 1917-19 war. 

Not only in his plays do his characters live. Because this auto- 
biography is the story of a human being of high qualities and attributes, 
of one who, even as a boy of seventeen had certified “ by action what 
one believes and preaches” his discernment, his understanding of his 
fellowmen, and his great gift of expression, make the characters 
with whom he associated live again. He shares the “things that are 
mine ” with us. Of Mrs. La Follette he writes: “Except John Adams 
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with his Abigail no man was to have so equal a mate... . She was wise, 
perhaps that says it all....Even more, I remember their mother’s 
gay laughter—the loveliest of laughs, ever.” And in no autobiography 
that I have read has a writer given so enchanting and lovable a 
characterization of his wife as George Middleton does of Fola 
La Follette. 

His outstanding contribution in certifying by action is his work 
in organizing and developing the Dramatists’ Guild. His chapter 
on his work in Hollywood merits close reading because of his analyses 
of the motion picture versus the real stage. In the end he quotes 
Balzac on the writing profession,—the last words, the finest of exeunts. 

The book is beautifully printed and illustrated. The illustrations 
too show the fellowship among artists; witness Anatole France’s in- 
scription on his photograph presented to Middleton, “ Confraternel 
hommage.” It has an excellent index. 

Washington, D.C. IRMA E. HOCHSTEIN 


The March of Freedom. By WILLIAM HARLAN HALE. (Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1947. Pp. 308. $3.00). 


The sub-title, A Layman’s History of the American People, is more 
accurate that the over-worked “ March of,” since it is the author’s effort 
to assemble “a manageable body of facts and feelings about our 
heritage to take along with me into this new age.” He succeeds in 
putting together the essential facts of American history and making 
them carry a liberal political philosophy. The interpretations are as 
reliable as, let us say, those of Beard’s ultra-conservative Basic History 
of the United States. The two books, both for laymen, complement 
each other perfectly. 

The author makes no effort to rewrite the kind of conventional 
history which he confesses he has forgotten. Instead he rides straight 
ahead ignoring facts if they appear dull or drab and using those which 
serve his purpose. He is writing a historical thriller in which the 
criminal is reaction, the victim is freedom, and the amateur detective 
who out-smarts the professional is William Harlan Hale. It is enjoy- 
able reading; it is instructive and colorful, and on the whole accurate. 

Since everybody who is likely to read this book presumably has a fair 
knowledge of the main currents, events, and personalities of American 
history, he can manage to identify the people who sometimes gather 
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in mobs on a single page. For instance, on ome page there are 
thirty-two proper names. A true-false test made from the index would 
really worry the experts of “Information Please.” I wonder if laymen 
really know them well enough for such mass attacks to have real 
meaning. 

With the author’s purpose we can certainly agree. History is all 
too often written by specialists for specialists and so is meaningless 
to laymen, who probably are students taking the subject for credit. 
Laymen out of school usually read biographies; they don’t go in for 
precise, objective, impersonal, academic histories. This book offers 
him and the amateur historian a series of political essays from the 
historical point of view with plenty of illustrative material and much 
of the data found in conventional histories. 

It marches, falters, and races through the centuries attempting to 
dramatize the American conquest of freedom. Sometimes it does, 
to the point of exhilaration, and again it almost blacks out. But it is 
a swell book, a historical tonic, and an excellent counter-irritant to 
the pedestrian pedantry of schoolmen. One finishes the book with 
the feeling that it had better be rechristened, “Stumbling Toward 
Freedom,” for on the evidence we haven’t made an orderly march 
toward our goal. 

Madison, Wisconsin EDGAR G. DOUDNA 


Wisconsin: Stability, Progress, Beauty. FRED L. HOLMES, Litt.D., 
Editor of Volumes One and Two. (The Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1946. 5 vols. $35). 

Experience has taught us not to expect much of a work prepared and 
published under the sponsorship of one of the companies which 
specialize in subscription histories, not even when a popular local 
writer has been secured to act as editor for the venture. Though the 
editor is given a free hand by the publisher and acts without fear or 
favor, it seems that the product usually falls into a set pattern—the 
organization is purely traditional, the pages are filled with lists of 
names, the writing is mediocre, and there is little or no evidence 
of original research or new interpretation. It would be pleasant to 
report that this history of Wisconsin was the exception which proves 
the rule, but it is no better than average for the type to which it 
belongs. 
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The first two volumes are given over to the history of the State, 
the latter three contain biographical sketches of contemporary 
“ Badgers.” That part of the history covering events up to the First 
World War is rewritten from earlier histories, the Wésconsin 
Magazine of History, and the few existing monographic studies on 
Wisconsin subjects. The last thirty years are treated very briefly 
and without’ the interesting sidelights which one might expect from 
active participants in the events which they describe. Historical 
essays cover such subjects as women’s rights, education, conservation, 
and the natural beauties of the State. Throughout the history the 
emphasis is upon politics, elections, laws, individuals, and events 
of antiquarian interest. It contains a great mass of encyclopedic 
data such as reference librarians are always searching for, if only 
the index were adequate to making it available. 

Subscribers to the set can and will profit from reading this history, 
but the need for a good, popularly written, authoritative history of 
Wisconsin remains unfulfilled—a challenge to our approaching cen- 
tennial year. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin BENTON H. WILCOX 


Beyond the County Line. By L. E. Olson, D.D. (Privately printed. 
Author’s address: 228 West Jefferson Street, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 1947. Pp. 98. $1.00). 

This is a brief local history. Almond, Wisconsin, is described 
by the writer as it appeared to him when he was growing up on a 
farm several miles away. The farm-boy enchantment over the early 
community still holds, and he hopes someday to return where 
“neighbors are close to one another.” He likes the serenity of a 
small town. 

The Rev. L. E. Olson writes in detail about the rural pioneers 
and the founders of the village and their contributions to regional 
development. Subjects commented upon are the arrival of the auto- 
mobile, electricity, free moving pictures—promoted by the merchants 
—and the Chautauqua. The potato warehouses, where the farmers 
brought their products, shipped out hundreds of carloads of potatoes 
annually. It was “big business” in Almond. There are descriptions 
of several devastating fires which swept away much of the downtown 
section of the village; the history of the churches, the ministers’ 
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activities, and the school, with appropriate pictures, find a place in 
the book. 

There is an intimate quality in his chapter entitled, “Some of the 
Folks I Met.” Dr. E. S. Cooper, the family physician, made a great 
impression upon the lad; farmer friends, merchants, and Civil War 
veterans are also warmly remembered. 

The preface states that this story is written for his villagers—all 
villagers, in fact. He talks to them of his great concern over the 
indifference of communities, both large and small, to church attend- 
ance; there is further concern over urban growth, in this industrialized 
age, to the increasing detriment to farm and village life. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin LILLIAN KRUEGER 


To Thee! A Toast in Celebration of a Century of Opportunity and 
Accomplishment in America 1847-1947. Designed, written, 
and illustrated by ROCKWELL KENT for the Rahr Malting 
Company of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. (Privately printed, 1947. 
Pp. 60). 

America’s way of life from its beginnings to the boisterous Mid- 
western frontier, woven on the loom of opportunity, is here written. 
The thread of personal Rahr history, which begins with pioneer 
William Rahr and his talented wife Natalie, makes the fabric strong 
and beautiful. Rahr, possessed of a fervent faith in the New World, 
grasped opportunity and in the year of his coming, 1847, established 
a brewery in Manitowoc and soon added a malt house greater than 
was needed for his own requirements. After his death occurred, at 
the age of sixty-seven, the Rahr family continued to expand the 
industry and became notably prosperous. In 1936 “the most modern 
malt house in America with a capacity of three million bushels” 
was built, and in 1944 the Rahr interests spread to Vancouver, 
Washington. 

The illustrations, of beauty and vigor, fitted into the upper half 
of each page, follow the narrative so closely that Rockwell Kent's 
message is almost “twice told.” Handsomely conceived, narrated, 
and illustrated, this book should rank with the prize-winners in a 
1947 collection of fine volumes. 


LK. 


A group of editorials written by Charles E. Broughton, well-known 
Sheboygan newspaperman, has been put between covers and entitled 
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From an Editor's Pen (239 pp.). Among his subjects are cheese, 
holidays, children, humor, morals, justice, and war. A lifelong friend, 
Mr. W. A. Titus, Fond du Lac, wrote the Foreword. 


Alonzo Pond’s Wisconsin’s Nooks and Corners contains twenty 
full-page illustrations with brief legends to identify them. It is really 
a Wisconsin picture book. To say that an attack of Wanderlust is 
sure to follow, so unusual are the pictures which Mr. Pond took and 
assembled, is recommendation enough. Although he is an anthropolo- 
gist and world traveler, the beauty of Wisconsin is something that 
Mr. Pond cannot forget. Price $1.00. 


The Honor Roll Album of Bayfield County: Men and Women Who 
Served in World War II (113 pp.) was received recently. The pages 
are large to allow for the many pictures and short sketches ac- 
companying them. Compiling, and editing was done by Charles M. 
Sheridan, a piece of work which required long hours of application. 


Us, a publication of the United States Rubber Company, for 
September, 1947, contains a feature story of Eau Claire, in which 
is located the United State Rubber Company Gillette Tire Plant. 
Eau Claire is the gateway to the northwestern corner of the State— 
another popular vacation spot. Once in the midst of the lumbering 
industry, it was know as the “Sawdust City.” It now is surrounded 
by dairy farms and has become a popular trading center. 


Bright orange and brown were the colors chosen for the attractive 
format of the story of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, marking its sixty years of development. Artistic sepia 
illustrations fill the right-hand pages with the history appearing 
opposite. Acres of timber, great stretches of water, beautiful aerial 
views of the two huge mills, employees “having fun,” and other re- 
vealing views are among the illustrations. John E. Alexander is the 
president and general manager. 


The Religious Committee of the Milwaukee Centennial Celebration 
has sponsored the writing of a brochure (47 pp.) which it feels 
“represents a portrayal of the early sacrifice and devotion of the 
pioneers who founded this city.” The author is Annabel Douglas 
McArthur, and her contribution is entitled Religion in Early Milwau- 
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kee. It does not contain historical material of religious groups unless 
these were connected with the early years of Milwaukee. 


The Aztalan Story was issued recently by the LAKE MiILts- 
AZTALAN HIsToRICAL SOCIETY (16 pp.). About half of the narrative 
is a reprint from the March, 1941, Wisconsin Archaeologist, in which 
Dr. W. C. McKern of the Milwaukee Public Museum discusses the 
ancient village named “ Aztalan.” The progress of the restoration of 
this Indian village occupies several pages. Price 15 cents. 


Centennial Lady, in pamphlet format, is the story of Oconto Falls 
over a 100-year period (21 pp.). Its author, Evelyn H. Cross, writes 
understandingly about her hometown. The proceeds are to be used 
for the benefit of the local War Memorial Hospital Fund. Price 
$1.00. 


The following church publications, marking the anniversary dates 
of the founding of the churches, have come to the attention of the 
Society: 

Bonnet Prairie (near Rio), 100th Anniversary, Lutheran Church, 

1847-1947 (52 pp.). 

Baraboo, 100th Anniversary, First Baptist Church, 1847-1947 (6 pp.). 
Beloit, 50th Anniversary, St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 

1897-1947 (32 pp.). 

Edgerton, Seventy-fifth Anniversary, St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 

Church, 1872-1947 (36 pp.). 

Milwaukee, Our Centennial, St. John’s Church {Episcopal}, 1847-1947 

(52 pp.). 

Neenah, 75th Anniversary of Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, 1872-1947 

(12 pp.). 

Spring Prairie (near Madison), One Hundredth Anniversary, Lutheran 

Church, 1847-1947 (48 pp.). Dedication of the Memorial Windows 

and the Memorial Lights (24 pp.). 

















The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


[LB ye-ce the three months ending September 10 the continuing 
Centennial Membership Drive has brought the Society 1 in- 
stitutional member, 9 life members, and 348 annual members. In 
the same period 14 members were lost by death, resignation, or 
nonpayment of dues. The total membership on September 10, ex- 
cluding Exchanges, was 2,387. 

The new members are Donald B. Abert, Milwaukee; Attillin 
Agothen, Eagle; Mrs. Mary K. Ahlhauser, Milwaukee; Mrs. Silas 
M. Allen, Oshkosh; Martin P. Andersen, Madison; Emmeline C. 
Andruskevicz, Green Bay (Life); Helen F. Andruskevicz, Green Bay 
(Life); W. H. AuBuchon, Madison; Anton August,* Green 
Bay; Dr. Charlotte G. Babcock, Chicago, Illinois; Marie Barnes,* 
Kenosha; A. W. Barney, Sparta; Frank R. Bauer, Sturgeon Bay; Dr. 
Lester J. Bayer, Merrill; the Rev. John H. Becker, Fond du Lac; Mrs. 
Juliette B. Bennett, Portage; the Rev. Thomas F. Berry, Whitewater; 
Charles Bjorklund, Merrill; Lawrence E. Blair, Madison; Mrs. Albert 
Boldt, Platteville; H. G. Boon, Appleton; Mrs. Alice W. Bosley, 
Milwaukee; D. K. Brown, Neenah; Melissa V. Brown, Madison; 
Arthur Brunn, Hales Corners; Mrs. Mildred K. Bull,* Prairie du Chien; 
Dr. A. W. Burek, Wausau; K. R. Burke, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Frederick H. Burkhardt, Bennington, Vermont; Martin J. Burkhardt, 
Jr., Merrill; Elizabeth Burr, Madison; Mrs. Lila O. Burton, Eagle; 
Maybell G. Bush, Madison; Porter Butts, Madison; Charles B. Cannon, 
Chicago, Illinois; Ela M. Carstens, Manitowoc; Frank W. Carter, 
Eagle River; Mrs. Ralph M. Carter,* Green Bay; L. A. Chase, 
Hayward, California; Howard W. Christensen, Wausau; James B. 
Christoph, Waukesha; N. J. Christoph, Waukesha; Anson H. Clark, 
Wausau; Judson D. Clarke,* Milton; L. R. Clausen, Racine; Mrs. J. 
W. Coates, Wausau; R. K. Coe, Whitewater; Mrs. William I. Cole, 
Fond du Lac; Dr. H. M. Coon, Madison; Ethel A. Crandall, Edgerton; 
O. A. Crowell, Almond; Mrs. J. P. Cullen, Janesville; John P. Cullen, 
Wauwatosa; John Daggett, Jr., Eagle; Dr. Eugene L. Dallwig, Wauwa- 
tosa; Glenn R. Davis, Waukesha; Dorothy E. Day,* Green Bay; Mrs. 
Jerry Donohue, Sheboygan; Mrs. R. A. Dougan, Beloit; W. J. Doyle, 
Wauwatosa; Edmond H. Drager, Eagle River; Mrs. Philip Drewiecki, 
De Pere; Dora M. Drews, Madison; Dorothy Dudley, West Salem; 
Eagleville School, Eagle; J. S. Earll, Prairie du Chien; Nesta C. 
Edwards, Milwaukee; Dr. W. C. Edwards, Richland Center; John S. 
Eells, Jr., Beloit; Mrs. Ole J. Eggum, Whitehall; Mrs. Fred C. Ellis, 
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Milwaukee; William F. Enneking, Madison; Mrs. Theodore Eschweiler, 
Hartland; Fred M. Evans, Madison; Harold S. Falk, Milwaukee (Life) ; 
Mrs. Harrison E. Fellows, Wauwatosa; H. J. Fitzgerald, Milwaukee; 
Dr. J. J. Fitzgerald, Eagle; Mrs. George Flanders, Portage; J. E. 
Flandrena, Hurley; Beulah M. Folkedahl, Blanchardville; Dr. W. H. 
Folsom, Fond du Lac; St. Mary Springs Academy, Fond du Lac; J. C. 
Ford, Madison (Life); Mrs. William C. Frances,* Gays Mills; Noah 
J. Frey, Madison; Walter J. Frost, Kenosha; Robert Gard, Madison; 
Emma J. Gardner, Milwaukee; C. D. Gelatt, La Crosse; Mrs. Charles 
Giddings, Madison; W. A. Giulian, Beaver Dam; Mrs. A. S. Goodrich, 
Milwaukee; Mrs. Charles Greenbalgh, La Valle; Winifred B. Grimes, 
Green Bay; Corwin C. Guell, Thorp; Dr. Lars Gulbrandsen, Viroqua; 
Erna Haas, Milwaukee; Dr. F. Herbert Haessler, Milwaukee; George 
E. Hall, Oconto; Mrs. Louise W. Hanley, Madison; Blaine Hansen,* 
Beloit; C. J. Hanson, Kaukauna; Mrs. Chester Hanson, Fort Atkinson; 
Kermit A. Hanson, Black River Falls; Mendez N. Hanson, Madison; 
Dr. Samuel Harper, Madison; Dr. John J. Harris, Fort Atkinson; 
John R. Harvey, Green Bay; Dr. C. B. Hateberg, Chippewa Falls; 
Mrs. Austin C. Hayward, Fond du Lac; Mrs. Emma P. Heesakker, 
Combined Locks; Byron B. Heinemann, Milwaukee; Harry N. Heine- 
mann, Wausau; Sol Heinemann, Wausau; Mrs. E. Helgeson, Ephraim; 
Esther Henkel, Fennimore; Mrs. Amanda B. Henrichs, Marshfield; 
Mary R. Hickey, New Richmond; Harvey V. Higley, Marinette; 
Charles W. Hill, Green Bay; Vernon E. Hill, Spring Green; Mrs. 
Charles Hine,* Green Bay; Mrs. Kathryn Hladish, Phillips; Martha 
Ann Hollenbeck, Green Bay; William A. Holt, Oconto; M. O. Holtan, 
Milwaukee; Elizabeth Hood, Racine; S. N. Hope, Jr., Madison; 
Catherine M. Hormuth, Milwaukee; Mrs. Max Hottelet, Milwaukee; 
Ralph E. Houseman, Milwaukee; Anna Hoverson,* Viroqua; H. E. 
Howe, Boscobel; Ralph M. Hoyt, Milwaukee; Antoinette B. Hunt- 
ington, Wausau; Paul Ipsen, Cuba City; Mrs. J. R. Jackson, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. Owen Jackson, La Crosse; Arthur R. Janes, Racine; Anton Jarstad,* 
Green Bay; George Jaszi, Washington, D.C; L. J. Jeffords, Fort 
Atkinson; Gustav E. Johnson, Beloit; Sara F. Johnson, Madison; Verna 
M. Johnson, Racine; Louise M. Jorgenson, Racine; Herbert A. Juneau, 
Superior; Marian E. Kanouse, Spring Green; Caroline Kauth, Kau- 
kauna; the Rev. Arthur F. Kelly, Racine; Delbert J. Kenny, West 
Bend; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. A. Kielpinski, Milwaukee; Elmer C. 
Kiessling, Watertown; A. W. Kimball, Madison; James King,* Green 
Bay; Lillian Kingston, Milwaukee; A. H. Knook, Chicago, Illinois; 
Lewis G. Kranick, Milwaukee; Mrs. G. A. Kuechenmeister, West 
Bend; Hugo Kuechenmeister, Thiensville; L. L. Kumlien, Janesville; 
Mrs. Alice Kunstman, Verona; Arnold Lagerquist, Jacksonport; L. H. 
Lamb, Manitowoc; Paul Landmann, Kewaskum; Mrs. William J. Larson, 
Sparta; E. W. Lawton, De Pere; William T. Leins, West Bend; Dr. 
J. P. Lenfestey,* De Pere; Arthur A. Lenroot, Superior; Katherine F. 
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Lenroot, Washington, D.C.; J. H. Levandoski, Neenah; Martin O. 
Lipke, Wisconsin Rapids; Dr. H. A. Lipschutz, Manitowoc; Clara 
Little,* Big Bend; Clifford R. Livingston, Merrill; Herman J. Lofts- 
gordon, Madison; Mrs. Freas M. Long, Madison; Mrs. Phebe N. 
Lookaround, Shawano; Clifford L. Lord, Madison (Life); Jane E. 
Lord, Watertown; Blanche Losinski, Mt. Horeb; James R. Love, 
Madison; Allegra Lunde, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Hazel McClain, 
Madison; Alice M. McCormick, Racine; Mrs. Amy McFall, Wauzeka; 
Donald McGill, Oregon; William A. McMillan, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
C. H. Maclaurin, Fort Atkinson; Madison Public Schools (Curriculum 
Department), Madison; Wisconsin High School Library, Madison; 
Henry Magnuson, Irma; Mrs. Agatha C. Maley, Milwaukee; Eva Mars,* 
Green Bay; Charles Martin, Eagle; Neil F. Martin, Wauwatosa; 
George W.-Mason, Madison; Roy H. Matson, Whitehall; Alex J. 
Meunier, Sturgeon Bay; Charles E. Meyer, Oconto Falls; Edna A. 
Meyer, Oconto Falls; Minnie B. Meyer, Oconto Falls; Mrs. E. H. 
Miles, Fort Atkinson; Bert E. Miller, Madison; Isabelle Miller, Mil- 
waukee; Maxwell E. Miller, Merrill; Milwaukee School of Engineer- 
ing, Milwaukee (Institutional); Notre Dame Convent (Candidates’ 
Library ), Milwaukee; Washington High School, Milwaukee; Whitefish 
Bay High School Library, Milwaukee; V. 1. Minahan, Green Bay; L. A. 
Mingenbach, Stevens Point; Russell L. Moberly, Milton; Herbert Moore, 
Milwaukee; George E. Morton, Milwaukee; E. A. Mrowzenski, Racine; 
Robert J. Muckenhirn, Madison; Earl H. Munson, Cambridge; Mrs. 
John H. Murphy, Milwaukee (Life); the Rev. John M. Murphy, 
Milwaukee; J. T. Naset, Edgerton; E. L. Nash, Manitowoc; Mrs. 
Roger W. Newberry, Milwaukee; Dr. Kate P. Newcomb, Woodruff; 
R. F. Newman, Milwaukee; May E. Nieser, Milwaukee; Mrs. Leland 
Nuzum, Viroqua; Selmer Oberson, Westby; Frederick I. Olson, Mil- 
waukee; Herman Olson, Cambridge; Ole T. Olson, Fort Atkinson; 
Nils W. Olsson, Chicago, Illinois; Myrtle A. Olstad, Coon Valley; 
Mrs. Thomas F. O'Meara, West Bend; Roger S. O’Neal, Beloit; 
William I. O'Neill, Milwaukee; Mrs. Thomas E. Orbison, Appleton; 
Dr. L. J. O’Reilly, Merrill; Angie Williams Cox Library, Pardeeville; 
Raymond J. Penn, Madison; Mrs. Winnie S. Percival, Madison; Dr. 
J. W. Peroutky, Merrill; Harry M. Perry, Black River Falls; Henry 
Perry, Fort Atkinson; Alf Peterson, Madison; Otto Peterson, Irma; 
Frederick S. Pfennig, Kenosha; Edwin Pick, West Bend; Lorenz 
Pingel, Cambridge; W. R. Pirsch, Kenosha (Life); Mrs. Walter 
Plaenert, Madison; Mrs. Addie Pomeroy,* Gays Mills; Arthur C. 
Pope, Marinette; F. W. Powers, Chicago, Illinois; Allan T. Pray, 
Ashland; Roy H. Purdy, Appleton; Mrs. Helen H. Raab, Wisconsin 
Dells; Dominican College, Racine; Mrs. Melita Radke, Horicon; 
H. Herman Rauch, Milwaukee; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Raushenbush, 
Madison; John H. Ray, Wauwatosa; Mrs. A. A. Reed, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Mrs. Robert K. Richardson,* Beloit; Ernest L. Riebau, 
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Milwaukee; Dr. Edgar F. Riley, Platteville; T. F. Risley, Baraboo; 
Robert P. Robinson,* Beloit; Mrs. Gabriel Rorslands,* Viroqua; 
Mrs. Win Rothman, Stevens Point; the Rev. Wilfred A. Rowell,* 
Beloit; Mrs. Richard Rowley, Baraboo; Mrs. Fanny D. Ruka, 
Boscobel; Nelson V. Russell,* Waukesha; Talbot Ryan, Janesville; 
Dorris L. Sander, Whitehall; Walter F. Schar, Madison; G. E. 
Scheuring, Indianapolis, Indiana; Herbert J. Schipper, Manitowoc; 
Leo P. Schleck, Madison; Albert H. Schmidt, Manitowoc; Ernest A. 
Schmidt, Dayton, Ohio; Leonard F. Schmitt, Merrill; the Rev. 
Nicholas B. Schneider, Waunakee; Mrs. H. J. Schubert, Madison; 
Henry A. Schuette, Madison; Dr. F. W. Seegers, Milwaukee; Emil 
Semling, Merrill; Warren Shaw, Fort Atkinson; Charles T. Simpson,* 
Green Bay; G. E. Simpson, Madison; Mrs. Rock Sleyster, Milwaukee; 
Marion Slocum, Fort Atkinson; Mrs. Harley A. Smith, Evansville; 
Irving W. Sinith, Niagara; Lynn H. Smith, Jefferson; Myles W. Smith, 
Chippewa Falls; Dr. Thaddeus D. Smith, Neenah; A. R. Sorenson, 
Mount Horeb; Howard P. Spangenberg, West Allis; Julius Spearbraker, 
Clintonville; the Rev. Joseph P. Springob, Milwaukee; Mrs. Florence 
Stassin, Monroe; Dr. David Stephens, Ephraim; Lela B. Stephens, 
Rewey (Life); Celia M. Stevenson, Ferryville; Mrs. James A. Stone, 
Reedsburg; Free Public Library, Stoughton; Stoughton High School 
(Board of Education), Stoughton; Frederick P. Stratton, Shorewood; 
Public Library, Sturgeon Bay; R. J. Sutherland, Madison; the Rev. 
Alfred W. Swan, Madison; George Swart, Milwaukee (Life); Mrs. 
Orrin Swenson, Portage; F. E. Taylor, Merrill; M. N. Taylor, Merrill; 
W. F. Thiele, Wisconsin Rapids; D. O. Thompson, New York, New 
York; Mrs. Fred Thompson, Arkansaw; Hans J. Thomsen, Marinette; 
Oscar Thureen, Viroqua; Gertrude R. Thurow, La Crosse; Mrs. Donald 
Timm, Brodhead; Mrs. George H. Tompkins, Chicago, Illinois; John 
Topzant, Wauwatosa; Arthur Towell, Madison; Margaret O. Trecker, 
Hartland; Sheldon J. Tresedu, Viroqua; William G. Trilling, Menasha; 
Brian Tuohy, Eagle; Paul B. Turner, Madison; Gertrude Uruqhart, 
Milwaukee; John A. Van Meter, New Richmond; Garrett Veenstra, 
Racine; Erling N. Vilberg, Madison; A. Wallmo, Madison; A. A. 
Washburn, Horicon; Mrs. Walter Washburn, Jr., Portage; Mrs. A. E. 
Waterman, Fort Atkinson; James M. Watson, Oshkosh; Mrs. F. X. 
Weber, Madison; Mrs. Sidney D. Wells, Combined Locks; G. R. 
Wheeler, La Crosse; Frederic R. White, Beloit; Gordon Whittet, 
Fort Atkinson; H. E. Wieckert, Neenah; Walter W. Wilcox, Madison; 
Dr. David Williams, Madison; Williams Bay Public Schools, Williams 
Bay; M. Adelaide Winner, Milwaukee; Fred W. Wood, Saxeville; 
Cornelius T. Young, Milwaukee; Mrs. Luther A. Zellmer, Platteville; 
Mrs. F. E. Zindler, Milwaukee; Benjamin W. Zurn, Hartford. 

Dr. Henry H. Kleinpell of Prairie du Chien changed from annual 
to life membership. 

The following annual members automatically became life members: 
Walter H. Bender, Wauwatosa; Edward J. Dempsey, Oshkosh; J. 
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Gilbert Hardgrove, Milwaukee; Benjamin H. Hibbard, Madison; Henry 
J. Nunnemacher, Milwaukee; Robert A. Uihlein, Milwaukee. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Mary Andersen, Madison, June 2; Albert O. Barton, Curator, STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, October 22; J. Char- 
lotte Bossert, Milwaukee, June 9; Elmer E. Dunn, Appleton, April 21; 
Mrs. O. L. Kowalke, Madison, May 15; Charles F. Lamb, Madison, 
July 6; Mrs. Helen A. Lee, Cambridge, recently; Otto Carl Lemke, 
Wausau, recently; M. E. McCaffrey, Madison, August 24; William S. 
Marshall, Madison, March 17; and Richard I. Warner, Sheboygan, 
May 17. 


The death of GEORGE OVERTON at Butte des Morts on April 17 
removed from the active list of Winnebago County’s historians and 
archeologists a man who had devoted almost all of his seventy-six 
years to a study of the community in which he practically had spent 
his entire life. Well educated, for several years a teacher and super- 
intendent of Winnebago County schools, a student and lover of 
history, he was eminently fitted to evaluate historical and archeolo- 
gical material and to make those fine judgments and discriminations 
so essential in the proper understanding and interpretation of past 
events. 

Regarded as the outstanding authority on Winnebago County history, 
he was much in demand as a speaker. He often gave addresses and 
read papers on many important occasions. His rather extensive 
archeological collections and historical papers are to be found at the 
Museum in Oshkosh and at his home in Butte des Morts. They 
contribute much to the history of the community in which he lived, 
especially in delineating the life and character of the Indian, and no 
doubt they will be studied and consulted by those who desire an 
authoritative and accurate account of the phases of history and 
archeology in which he was interested. 

Mr. Overton had for many years been a member of the WINNEBAGO 
COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL Society. At the time of 
his death he was its historian. The society feels deeply grateful to 
him for his fine loyalty and scholarly contributions and greatly regrets 
his passing. He was also a member of the Wisconsin Archeological 
Society in which he took a great interest and to which he contributed 
many important papers. 


MANUSCRIPT ACCESSIONS 


The drought of manuscript material on the illustrious Mitchell family 
of Milwaukee has at long last been broken, and the Society now 
proudly possesses a substantial collection of Mitchell papers. This happy 
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situation was brought about through the thoughtfulness and generosity 
of Mrs. Martin A. Fladoes of Wauwatosa, a sister of Brigadier General 
William Mitchell. Mrs. Fladoes had previously loaned the collection 
to Isaac Don Levine who used it for the writing of his provocative 
biography of William Mitchell, Mitchell, Pioneer of Air Power (New 
York, 1943), but the papers still contain much untouched historical 
material. The papers, totaling about 500 pieces, consist mainly of the 
correspondence of Alexander Mitchell, Scottish immigrant who arrived 
at Milwaukee in 1839 and within three decades had become one of 
the leading financiers and railroad promoters of the Northwest; of his 
son, John L. Mitchell, Civil War soldier and statesman who carried 
on his father’s business but really distinguished himself in the re- 
actionary 1890's as a liberal senator; and of William Mitchell, the 
great personality of the third generation who, as a career soldier in 
the United States Army, won fame crusading for the modernization 
of military tactics and weapons. 

The Alexander Mitchell section of the collection contains some 
200 letters and a few business documents. About 50 of the letters 
were written to Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell from their son, John, and their 
nephew, Robert Chivas, while the two boys served with the Twenty- 
fourth Wisconsin Infantry during the Civil War. Incompetence of 
officers, camp life, maneuvers, skirmishes, and army politics are but a 
few of the topics dwelt upon in these Civil War letters. Another 
group of 60 or so letters, addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell appar- 
ently by strangers, reveal some of the effects of poverty on human 
dignity and pride. The letters were written during the depression of 
1873-78 by some of the unfortunate sufferers who, hearing of 
Alexander Mitchell's great wealth, begged for help generally with most 
pitiable supplication. 

Aside from some interexchange of letters with high army officers 
and government officials concerning the transfer of John to a less 
dangerous war theater, the main portion of the Alexander Mitchell 
correspondence concerns business affairs. Some of the more prominent 
letter writers were Sherbourne S. Merrill, manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway; Angus Smith, foremost warehouse 
and elevator contractor of the day; Governor and Mrs. Horatio Seymour 
of New York; Senator James R. Doolittle of Wisconsin; Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase; and David Ames Wells, one of the leading social 
scientists in the last century. There are also several letters from business- 
men, mostly bankers, throughout the country praising highly Mitchell's 
speech against currency reform plans, “Currency and Free Banking,” 
delivered in the House of Representatives on March 27, 1874. In 
Congress or out Mitchell took good care of his financial affairs, so his 
brief stay in Washington (1871-75) can hardly be counted as an 
interlude in his business career—rather the reverse. 
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The John L. Mitchell correspondence consists of about 50 letters. 
Unfortunately the letters scarcely touch upon his political career, they 
being chiefly concerned with the low point in the Mitchell fortunes 
—the failure of the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company 
Bank, a family institution, as the result of the panic of 1893. How- 
ever, this chronicle has its bright side for it shows clearly John L. 
Mitchell’s regard for the little people, the small depositors, whom he 
saved from severe financial losses by sacrificing most of his personal 
holdings. 

The remainder of the collection, the William Mitchell correspon- 
dence, should perhaps be rated as the most important. It is a very 
nearly complete record of “Billy’s” early army career from 1898 to 
1904 when he served successfully in Cuba, the Philippines, and Alaska 
as an officer in the signal corps. All of the letters except a very few 
were written by Billy himself to his parents detailing lucidly his 
impressions and experiences. His comments on the inefficiency of 
army Officers and government officials which caused the disease-potent 
unsanitary conditions in Florida and Cuban army camps, Cuban 
Nationalists, Filipino Inswrrectos, Alaskan gold-seekers, and many 
other topics should interest a variety of researchers. Although the 
William Mitchell correspondence presumably will be in the custody 
of the Society for some time to come, it is deposited with the proviso 
that it be made available to any national memorial to General Mitchell 
that may subsequently be erected with suitable archival facilities. 


Another important collection that has come into the Society’s pos- 
session recently is that of John Fox (“Bowie Knife”) Potter, 
the impetuous Wisconsin legislator and congressman in the tumultuous 
pre-Civil War and Civil War years. The papers were graciously 
donated by the Misses Margaret, Frieda, and Harriet Reynolds of Mil- 
waukee, all nieces of the fighting congressman. 

The inclusive dates of the collection are 1765 and 1925, but the 
great interest is centered upon the period from 1856 to 1863—the 
years of Potter’s political service. Potter’s most notable work in the 
Legislature was with the committee created in 1856 to investigate 
charges of bribery brought against State officials. He almost got himself 
involved in the biggest case uncovered by the investigation, the 
La Crosse Railroad Company affair, but was cleared although many 
of his colleagues were not so lucky. Governor Coles Bashford, for 
example, who in a letter of October 3, 1856, had warned Potter of 
the corruption in the railroad grants, became enmeshed himself to 
the tune of $50,000. 

In Congress Potter took a decided stand against slavery, concerning 
which issue the collection contains many interesting letters from 
prominent antislavery men of the day. His extreme partisan attitude 
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on slavery brought Potter into several scrapes with his hot-blooded 
“ colleagues” from below the Mason-Dixon. One such scrape resulted 
in the “ scalping of Barksdale” incident. Representative William Barks- 
dale of Mississippi aroused Potter on one occasion to the point that 
in sheer exasperation Potter grabbed him by the “hair” which came 
off—to the astonishment of all, save Barksdale, and to the great joy of 
the antislavery crowd. Several letters in the correspondence from well- 
wishers, including Governor Randall, are concerned with the “scalping.” 

But the high point of the Civil War preliminaries comes in the 
spring of 1860 when a Southern gentleman challenged Potter to a 
duel. Since he had never fought with pistols and his opponent, Repre- 
sentative Roger Pryor of Virginia, was skilled in the art of shooting 
humans, Potter avoided certain death by using the prerogative of the 
challenged to select bowie knives as weapons. The Southerner'’s 
passion for dueling immediately cooled, and at one masterful stroke 
a blow was dealt both the institution of dueling and the dignity of 
the South. The original challenge note, dated April 12, 1860, and 
the later replies are in the collection, as well as a sheaf of con- 
gratulatory letters and, to understate shamefully, a few “ non-con- 
gratulatory ” letters. 

The Potter papers also contain the usual supply of job-seeking 
letters. Particularly, it seems, was the postmastership of Milwaukee 
coveted. Some of the notables represented in the correspondence are 
C. C. Washburn, C. Latham Sholes, Carl Schurz, James R. Doolittle, 
Alexander Randall, and Louis P. Harvey. 


Through the good office of Miss Helen Bunn of Madison, the 
Society has obtained a small collection of papers, dating from 1874 to 
1877, of Chandler P. Chapman, Madison businessman and high Ma- 
sonic official who served for a time as the State’s adjutant general. 
The papers include receipts, bills, other business documents, and letters 
relating to Chapman's affairs as a realtor, agent for the then ultra- 
modern typewriting machine, and Masonic official. Also in the col- 
lection are a few letters from his father Chandler B. Chapman, Civil 
War surgeon and prominent Madison physician. 

Included in the gift is a journal Chandler B. Chapman kept on his 
European tour of 1857. Most of the journal is devoted to the doctor's 
impressions of hospitals, medical and surgical practices, and promi- 
nent members of the medical profession in Europe. His notes, 
entitled “Hints on Amputation,” make particularly fine after-dinner 
reading. 


During the Great Depression, civic-minded Madisonians joined 
in an effort to ride through the doldrums that seemed to paralyze 
our economic system. The organization thus created, the Dane County 
Commodity Exchange, like many others throughout the nation, recog- 
nized the breakdown of currency as an effective exchange medium 
and sought to work out a plan whereby those with commodities and 
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labor to sell could be brought together. Before any system could be 
worked out, however, the depression ended and the organization dis- 
solved. The papers of the organization were presented by its former 
secretary, Miss Mary K. Reely of Madison, and they include corre- 
spondence, minutes of meetings, statements of objectives, pertinent 
newspaper clippings, and reports on the progress of many similar 
groups in the country. 


A few items relating to James Davie Butler (1846-1912), Civil 
War soldier and businessman at Superior, Wisconsin, and son of 
James Davie Butler, Sr—University of Wisconsin professor in the 
middle of the last century, have been presented to the Society by 
Mrs. Burr Jones of Madison. The Butler items include a copy of 
an interesting speech delivered at the Douglas County Bar Banquet on 
February 24, 1900, Civil War discharges, a certificate of honorable 
service in Sherman’s “ One Hundred Day Volunteers,” and an obituary 
notice. Included with the gift also was a typewritten copy of an 
unpublished poem by Clara Clough Lenroot, entitled “On the Porch.” 


A modest stack of letters, bills, receipts, certificates, land contracts, 
and other miscellany of Thomas Bigford, one of the thousands of 
New Yorkers who migrated to Wisconsin in the pre-Civil War period, 
was kindly presented to the Society by Mr. Harold Geisse of Wausau, 
grandson of Thomas Bigford. Thomas Bigford came to Fond du Lac 
County, Wisconsin, in 1848 from Genesee County, New York, where 
he served for many years as a town constable, judging from the many 
notes in the collection from justices of the peace requesting him to 
catry out court orders. Bigford established himself as a farmer in 
Taycheedah Township, Fond du Lac County, and when the Civil War 
came along took the job as local recruiting officer. In this capacity he 
received several letters from soldiers, who had remained friendly even 
though Bigford had persuaded them to go into the army, telling about 
army conditions, the war, a visit of President Lincoln to camp, and 
of a dramatic pardon by the president of a condemned soldier. There 
are also letters from high army officers and the adjutant general 
himself praising Bigford for his recruitment work. A rather quaint 
document in the collection is a contract between two companies of 
soldiers that were about to merge dividing up the officers for the 
new company—the larger of the old companies to have the captain, 
the smaller to have the lieutenant, and so forth. 


From the Mrs. Stanley C. Hanks estate of Madison the Society has 
received a group of some thirty letters, dating from 1864 to 1897, 
written to James Judge, prominent civic leader and banker in Dar- 
lington, Wisconsin, during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The letters relate primarily to business affairs, but there are a few 
concerning a possible postmastership for Judge from the contem- 
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porary leaders of Wisconsin politics: Elisha W. Keyes, William F. 
Vilas, and John C. Spooner. Also in the collection is a friendly letter 
from Moses M. Strong, pioneer Wisconsinite and a prominent figure 
in many fields of endeavor. 


A diary, written in German, 1864-69, kept by Eugen K. Ansorge 
while he served as a sergeant in Company F of the Forty-fifth Wis- 
consin Infantry during the Civil War and later when he lived in 
Missouri, including a muster roll of Company F, poetry, aphorisms, 
riddles, and financial accounts, as well as comments on the war and 
related subjects, has been presented to the Society by the sergeant’s 
daughter, Miss Clara T. Ansorge of Green Bay. Also included with the 
gift was a record book of the Nord-Wisconsin Schiitzen-Bundes at 
Green Bay, 1882-97, of which Ansorge was secretary. 


By purchase, the Society has secured thirteen letters written by 
Lieutenant Henry Traber of Platteville, Wisconsin, to his sister while 
he served with the Thirty-third Wisconsin Infantry during the Civil 
War. The letters are devoted almost exclusively to the description of 
military campaigns and maneuvers in the southern Mississippi valley— 
where the Thirty-third operated throughout the war. Traber adds 
little, if anything, to the extant knowledge of Civil War military 
history, the value of the letters being in their presentation of a par- 
ticipant’s viewpoint. This participant, unlike many for whom there 
is material on file, was apparently exhilarated by the experiences of 
war. His letters contain dramatic descriptions of the fighting, such 
as “ The cavalry with gleaming sabre and deadly carbine...,” and 
many uncomplimentary remarks about the “sesechers,” shirkers in 
the North, and anti-war Democrats. 


A collection of letters about World War I was presented to the 
Society through the kindness of Mrs. Julian Harris of Madison. The 
letters, all but a few of which are typewritten copies, were written 
by Corporal William A. Marshall, brother of the donor, while he served 
with the One hundred and twentieth Field Artillery in the United 
States and France. The letters are a well-written and provocative record 
of Marshall's impressions and experiences during the war. 


Other manuscript acquisitions include: photostatic copies of original 
letters (1822-44) written by Eleazer Williams and Theodore J. Van 
den Broek, Wisconsin Indian missionaries, concerning their work, 
from Detroit's Burton Historical Collection; a paper containing the 
religious beliefs of Albert H. Griffith of Oshkosh, entitled “The 
Interdenominational Creed of a Methodist,” and a biographical sketch 
of Mrs. Griffith touching briefly on her activities as a member of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, presented by the author; an 
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excellent survey of Lincoln bibliographies and collections, entitled 
“The Great Lincoln Collections and What Became of Them,” pre- 
sented by the compiler, the Rev. J. L. McCorison, Boston; a typewritten 
copy of entries in Benjamin I. Hayes’s diary for January 12 and 13, 
1850, describing his meeting near San Diego, California, with Agoston 
Haraszthy, the Sauk County pioneer, who was en route to the Pacific 
coast, presented by Mr. Paul Fredericksen of Oakland, California, who 
made the copy from the original in the Bancroft Library at Berkeley, 
California; a photograph of Thomas K. Urdahl’s grain binder and 
a contract giving George C. Russell of Madison an interest in Urdahl’s 
inventions, presented by Mrs. L. A. Anderson of Madison; 203 
volumes in which are recorded the items of clothing issued to Wis- 
consin Civil War soldiers, received from the National Archives; John 
S. Roeseler’s reminiscences of his childhood in Dodge County, pre- 
sented by his son, Mr. Oscar E. Roeseler of Superior; William A. 
Gordon’s certificates of appointment as assistant army surgeon in the 
Wisconsin troops and the United States Army, signed by Governor 
Salomon and President Johnson, presented by the surgeon’s son, Mr. 
W. Syd Gordon of Kansas City, Missouri; a poem, “The Hermit of 
Holy Hill,” from J. M. LeCount’s History of Holy Hill (Hartford, 
Wisconsin, 1891) and a condensation of the legend of the hermit 
from the same work, prepared and presented by one of the Discalced 
Carmelite Fathers of Holy Hill; a sketch of the history of the Welsh 
in Racine (1841-51) written by Thomas Lloyd Williams and pre- 
sented by Miss Mary E. Pugh of Racine; notes on the Norwegian 
Seventh Day Adventist Church at Oakland, Wisconsin, presented by 
Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, director of the Dwight Foster Museum at Fort 
Atkinson; a typewritten copy of Charles H. Larzelere’s description of 
trips along the Old Military Road from Fort Howard, Wisconsin, to 
Fort Wilkins in upper Michigan in the 1860's presented by Mr. 
Earle S. Holman of Antigo, a curator of the Society; biographical 
material on another Wisconsin physician, Dr. Harry P. Chambers 
who practiced in Florence, about the turn of the century, collected 
and presented to the Society by the State Medical Society of Wis- 
consin; a notice of the seventh annual meeting of the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of the State of Wisconsin to be held in Milwaukee 
in April, 1871, presented by Mr. Robert P. Henderson of Portland, 
Oregon; a print of a photograph, believed to be the only one in 
existence, of Joseph Rolette, fur trader and leading Prairie du Chien 
citizen of the first part of the last century, presented by Dr. Peter 
Scanlan of Prairie du Chien; and a typewritten copy of a letter, dated 
June 21, 1858, which Dr. Lyman C. Draper wrote to the Rev. W. C. 
Crane of Mississippi seeking information on the first Baptist clergyman 
in Tennessee, prepared from the original in the W. C. Crane Collection 


at Baylor University, Texas, and presented by Dr. E. Bruce Thompson 
of Baylor University. 
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The Forest Products History Foundation of the Minnesota Historical 
Society has presented the Society a copy of its mimeographed checklist 
of manuscript material pertaining to lumbering and related industries 
in historical and other libraries throughout the country. The title of 
this valuable but modest-looking little volume which has already proven 
useful to researchers in the field is “ Preliminary Inventory of Manu- 
script Material Dealing with the Forest Products Industry.” It was 
compiled under the guidance of Dr. Rodney C. Loehr, director of the 
foundation. 


Additions to Newspaper Collections, other than currently received 
publications, are: 

Union Teacher, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1935-37. Organ of the Mil- 
waukee County Federation of Teachers. 

Wisconsin Union Teacher, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1938-46. Organ 
of the Wisconsin Federation of Teachers. File loaned to the Society 
by the publisher for microfilming. 

Kendall (Wis.) Keystone, w. 1905-46. File presented by the 
Keystone Printing Company, Elroy, Wisconsin, being microfilmed. 

Milton (Wis.) Journal, w. May 24, 1894-July 25, 1912. File 
loaned by the publisher of this now defunct newspaper for micro- 
filming. 

Wisconsin Tax News, Madison, Wisconsin, August, 1940-46. Organ 
of the Wisconsin Citizens Public Expenditures Survey. File loaned 
by the publisher for microfilming. 


MUSEUM ACCESSIONS 


Although exhibition and storage space is still very much at a premium 
in the Museum, efforts are being made to obtain some of the larger 
home and farm equipment used in the early days of our Statehood. 
Some of these accessions are necessarily being stored, but if the 
Society is to obtain such objects and prevent their careless destruction, 
space must be found for their preservation. 

Mr. Edward Toepelman of Madison presented the Society with one 
of the problems just mentioned. A large, handmade rug loom dating 
from 1840 and used by various members of his family since then 
was found to be taking up too much room in his attic. His offer 
of the loom plus a bobbin winder and a single and double skarne 
was accepted, and a day spent in disassembling and moving this 
equipment to the Museum. It is all in storage at present, but some 
day there will be space available for its exhibition, and, most im- 


portant of all, the Society has it available for use when the oppor- 
tunity arises. 


Two large groups of objects were received from the estates of 
prominent Madison families. Four purses, a dressing case, a carved 
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wooden box, a spool holder, a match holder, a dish for preserves, four 
Wedgewood plates and a bowl, one Austrian plate, a brass candle 
holder, and an ostrich fan comprised a group of household articles and 
personal accessories used and owned by various members of the 
Chapman family. Some excellent pieces of furniture included an 1845 
card table, two 1880 chairs and three matching chairs of about 1860. 
Two swords, cartridge loading tools, two National Guard uniforms 


of the 1890's, and two dresses (c. 1900-03) completed the list from 
the Chandler P. Chapman estate. 


A large group of miscellaneous articles ranging in age from fairly 
recent years to some seventy years ago were received from the William 
Marshall estate. These included an Oliver typewriter, an umbrella 
such as Professor Marshall was seldom seen without, two canes, an 
earthenware foot warmer, an Indian basket, a pair a lady’s bedroom 
slippers, two pairs of men’s bedroom slippers, a candle snuffer, a 
mantel ornament, four women’s hats and hat box, nine cups and 
saucers, a glass and silver wine decanter, and an 1881 scrapbook. 
Several items of children’s clothing from the early 1900's included a 
baby’s baptismal dress and skirt, a silk kimono, three baby’s bibs, 
three bonnets, a summer dress, and a basket for baby clothes. A 
toy Singer sewing machine, a doll and basinette with silk quilt and 
clothes, a child’s wash basin and chamber pot decorated with Kate 
Greenaway drawings and ensconced in an iron rack, complete the 
children’s objects. A dresser tray, a handkerchief container, a cigar 


case, a collar container, and a small canteen-flask were all used by 
Professor Marshall. 


Mr. Harold Geisse of Wausau has given the Museum a group of 
things which belonged to his grandparents who were settlers and early 
traders with the Indians in Fond du Lac County. A leather hide trunk 
contained a leather folder for carrying and filing papers, a wood chisel, 
an 1840 quilt, false curls, a pair of 1840 wedding slippers, an 
underwaist, shoulder scarf, an 1890 mourning bonnet, 1890 cape, and 
a woman’s sunbonnet from 1850. A group of 1850 children’s clothes 
included a pair of leather boots, three sunbonnets, two homespun 
dresses, two pairs of pantalettes, one homespun petticoat, two gingham 
dresses, a muff, a wool crocheted bonnet, a pair of shoes, a homemade 
doll cradle, and two doll plates. 


Various articles from the stock of the old Hayden Hardware Com- 
pany organized in the 1850's were obtained from the Leuenberger 
Hardware Store, the present successor to the Haydens, in Sun Prairie, 
Wisconsin. Watermelon and pumpkin seed jars, an early glass “bomb” 

€ extinguisher, an “ Always Ready” heater and heating compound, 
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a bottle of “Silver Pine” healing oil, “ Wonder” fly killer, “ Ameri- 
can” horse tonic, camphor ice, a 1912 candle holder, a kerosene 
lamp, a toy iron, a “Cream City” cream whipper patented in 1907, 
a tool used by one man in putting siding on a house, a buggy whip, 
and a container for dispensing bird shot were all salable merchandise 
given from the stock of this early store. Opportunities to obtain 
materials from stores are rare but always welcome. 


The pharmacy collection has been added to with a glass sign which 
hung in the old “C. Pfeifer” drug store in Plymouth, Wisconsin. 
Walter Bade, the donor and present operator of the store, stated 
that the sign was used in the 1870's. Five glass drug containers, a 
cast iron mortar and pestle, and a root beer dispenser were given 
by Emilie Wiedenbeck of Madison. 


A large, splint cheese basket brought to Wisconsin Territory from 
New England was given by Mrs. Wilbur Stiles of Lake Mills. 

Mr. E. H. Gensch gave a zither and music which his late wife had 
used for many years. The University Music School had frequently 
sent students to Mrs. Gensch for demonstrations on this almost for- 
gotten instrument. 

Mah-jongg, the old Chinese game which was popularly accepted as 
“the game” in the early twenties is now represented in the Museum's 
collections by a set donated by Professor and Mrs. R. R. Aurner 
of Madison. 

A white anchor stone carved and used by Indians, and somewhat 
similar to a Henry Moore abstract sculpture, was donated by William 
Hoover of Janesville. The form of the stone undoubtedly shaped by 
man and nature was deemed so interesting that it was immediately 
placed on display in the Indian Arts special exhibition in the first 
floor corridor. 

Mrs. Burr Jones of Madison brought in an oil portrait of Agnes 
Campbell Butler painted when she was about seven or eight years 
old by James Stuart about 1870. Miss Butler was a daughter of 
Professor James Davie Butler and wife of Professor Benjamin W. Snow. 

A handmade skillet of the Revolutionary War period, a toy bank 
and toy flat iron, both from the 1880's, were donated by Mrs. Edith 
S. Chouinard of Appleton. 

Additional John Fox “ Bowie Knife” Potter memorabilia consisting 
of a leather folder for papers, “ U.S. House of Representatives” and a 
“US. Consul General ” seals, a thirty-four-star American flag, a combi- 
nation nail file and tweezers, and an ivory memo pad were recently 
received from Miss Margaret Reynolds of Milwaukee. An additional 
group of Potter memorabilia has been promised by Miss Reynolds. 

A cross-stitched wall hanging and a cross-stitched sampler picture 
of a parrot were given by Miss Heath-Jones, Madison. 
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New storage facilities for costumes are not going to be long adequate 
judging by the number of costume accessions which range from an 
1810 wedding dress, slip, stockings, pumps, and ivory fan given by 
Mrs. F. F. Bowman of Madison to two knitted suits for a baby boy 
worn in 1946 and given by Mrs. Wilfred Harris, Madison. 

Miss Helen Allen of the Home Economics Department at the Uni- 
versity gave a woman’s wrap worn in 1917, a navy blue dinner dress 
of 1935, and two pairs of slippers dating from 1937-38. 

W. W. Cook of Madison gave his 1901 wedding suit of black 
broadcloth, and Mrs. George Caine of Madison gave a pair of 1840 
hand knit women’s cotton stockings. 

Mrs. L. A. Anderson of Madison gave a man’s vest and a patent 
model #144715 for a part of a harvesting machine. 

Mrs. George Burrington of Wauwatosa gave an 1897 doll with 
several changes of costume. 


A World War I Army uniform, overcoat, two “ overseas” caps and 
various chevrons were received from the Misses Alice and Bettina 
Jackson of Madison. Although many World War II enemy souvenirs 
have been offered to the Museum, these have all been refused by the 
staff because the typical American equipment from World War I 
was not collected when it was easily obtainable. Instead war souvenirs 
consisting of enemy equipment were accepted and evidently intended 
to represent Wisconsin’s efforts in that war. To avoid a recurrence 
of this for World War II it is hoped that we will have better success 
in obtaining complete uniforms and equipment used in the late war 
before essential parts are lost. The gaps in the World War I collection 
are slowly being closed, and several weapons are soon to be received 
from Army Ordnance depots and these will at least help to illustrate 
the typical individual weapons used by our troops in that war. United 
States Armed Forces weapons from World War II are not yet available 
to museums, but uniforms and odd items of equipment are available 
from members of the various service branches and should be offered 
to the Museum. It is hoped that a complete “want list” of these 
items will soon be ready for circulation to Society members. 


IJ. THE STATE 


Collier's $10,000 prize was awarded to Hon. Robert M. La Follette, 
Jt., for distinguished legislative service in 1946. The award was based 
on his leadership in enacting laws to modernize rules and streamline 
Congress. The University of Wisconsin was in turn given the $10,000 
by Mr. La Follette to be used for a Robert M. La Follette, Jr., Scholar- 
ship. He wrote to the regents: 

“I propose a graduate scholarship to promote the study of govern- 
ment reorganization, to the end that the instrumentalities of government 
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at all levels may function more efficiently and be more responsive to 
the will of the people.” 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Dr. Frederic L. Paxson, who taught in the recent University of Wis- 
consin Summer Session, spoke before townspeople and students at 
Beloit on Tuesday evening, July 22, on the subject, “ The Frontier of 
Higher Education.” The lecture was sponsored by Beloit College and 
the local historical society. He told of the struggles which confronted 
early education in America and compared the movement to some great 
reforestation project, with the institutions being planted ever westward 
and in greater numbers until a “whole forest of colleges and uni- 
versities” had arisen in America. 


Moving pictures of a trip to Quebec, Canada, were shown by Earl 
G. Wright at the June meeting of the BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, at the Cotton House, Green Bay. The historic house and 
grounds were inspected by members and their friends. 


In 1935, when Burlington marked its centennial year, the BURLING- 
TON HISTORICAL Society placed a marker in the area where the old 
Mormon settlement was located. At that time Mrs. W. E. White, head 
of the Mormon Society, gave the historical society a ninety-nine year 
lease on land along the White River, west of Burlington, a beauty spot 
now known as Voree Park. Picnic tables and a well-kept, shady lawn 
make this a popular and attractive memorial to the Voree settlement. 
The society’s display case in the public library recently contained re- 
minders of James Jesse Strang, founder of the colony. Visitors took 
notice of a blueprint map of the early settlement, a picture of James 
and his daughter Nellie, the first Voree post office, and fragments of 
the temple wall at the settlement. An exhibit of feminine finery, of 
the nineteenth century, filled the case in early summer. Bridal bonnet 
with satin gown, satin slippers, delicate hand-knit hose, a gold-plated 
fan, an exquisite mantilla, and other beautiful accessories made a detour 
to the library necessary. 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY OLD SETTLERS’ CLUB met at Prentice Park, 
Ashland, August 17. John Sandstrom, president, arrived from his trip 
to Sweden just in time to attend. Axel Hanson, ninety-three, was 
the oldest member present, and has lived in Ashland County sixty-five 
years. The Milwaukee Centurama Indian performers appeared in a 
special dance and song feature. There were speeches, family picnic 


dinners, and visiting with old friends—a memorable day for the 
old-timers. 
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The CRAWFORD COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY conducted a mem- 
bership drive during the summer months, and in order to awaken 
countywide interest adopted the plan to hold its meetings in various 
sections of the county. Mount Sterling and Wauzeka entertained the 
group some months ago. 


Several important matters were disposed of at the DooR COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S directors’ meeting on July 24, at Sturgeon Bay. 
Much interest was evident in the proposal to erect historical markers 
in Door County, and Mr. H. R. Holand was designated to prepare data 
on the erection of markers and make his recommendations at the next 
quarterly meeting. He was also selected editor of the society’s Peninsula 
Historical Review which is to be issued as an annual. A three-man 
committee was appointed to cooperate with the State Centennial Com- 
mittee in making arrangements affecting the county. 


John Black, a Bayfield farmer, had a one-man show of his paintings 
at the DOUGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL Museum, Superior, in July. His 
oils, most of them subjects in the Bayfield region, are attractive land- 
scapes. A handsome display of early glassware, pieces well known to 
every glass collector, attracted many visitors during the summer. In 
order to complete the recent display of Norwegian articles, there was 
much “ coming and going ” as Superior residents loaned their cherished 
heirlooms to the curator. 


The museum of the KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY was 
enriched by a rare gift of periodicals—two copies of The Garland of 
the West, a monthly magazine published in Southport (Kenosha) in 
1842. Harry M. Baldwin, Kenosha, donated a beautiful solid walnut 
bookcase, and a horsehair-covered trunk brought to Kenosha by his 
grandparents in 1842. 


Another museum, almost “snowed under” with gifts but still wel- 
coming more, is that of the LA Crosse COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SociETy. Space permits listing but a few: an early sewing machine, 
log end marker, tongs for snaking logs, ten mounted photos of old 
La Crosse homes, dating from 1851, a pair of wool cards, several 
volumes of La Crosse newspapers dating back to 1864, a barouche 
brought from England in 1840, and a handmade cloth loom. 


Two busloads of members of the Archeological Society of Mil- 
waukee were entertained by the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY on a late Sunday in June. A picnic lunch and a view of the 
Azatalan mounds were on the program. The Octagon House at 
Watertown and the ForT ATKINSON HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s Museum 
also were visited on the tour through southern Wisconsin. In mid- 
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August the usual outdoor social, sponsored by the Lake Mills-Aztalan 
Society was held on the grounds of the old church museum at 
Aztalan. 


The antlered head of the first deer he shot was presented to the 
LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY Museum by M. D. Robrecht 
of Antigo. It was in 1889, when a boy of twelve, that he shot the 
deer in his father’s rutabaga patch, but the recoil of his musket 
was so great that he was knocked unconscious. The buck weighed 
273 pounds. Two fawn heads and a powder horn were other gifts 
from Mr. Robrecht. 


The strenuous work of the arrangements committee of the 
MANITOWOC COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY in preparation for the 
summer’s Annual Convention of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
has brought them much praise. In addition to the many duties incident 
to entertaining a convention, the society put on an energetic new- 
membership drive preceding the State meeting. Mayor Herbert 
Schipper was the first to enroll, and countywide interest in things 
historical has been awakened. 


A beautiful hand-carved exhibit of logging operations, the work of 
the late John Mayer, recently has been purchased from his family 
by Mrs. Charles A. Goodman, Marinette, as a memorial to her 
husband who was the head of the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Company. 
One of the largest of its mills was situated on the Menominee River 
in Marinette where the last logs were sawed in 1931. Mrs. Goodman 
presented this exhibit of miniatures to the MARINETTE COUNTY HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, and Robert A. Goodman, brother of Charles, is 
supplying a large case for its safekeeping. This panorama of a logging 
camp was sold by Mrs. Mayer with the provision that it would 
remain in Marinette as a historical display. 


The MILTON HIsTORICAL SocigTY—the infant on the long list 
of local societies—has reason to be unusually happy. Organized last 
spring, its mid-summer meeting attracted a crowd of seventy-five 
charter members. That is an excellent record to attain for a com- 
munity the size of Milton. Appropriately enough, the teaching of 
local history was based on the founding and development of Milton 
College in a talk by Dean John N. Daland, of the history department. 
A picnic supper on the campus preceded the address. 


The MINERAL POINT HISTORICAL SOCIETY was represented at the 
Annual Meeting of the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY by its president, 
Robert Neal, who spoke of the old Cornish houses at Mineral 
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Point. The re-creation of several of these historical landmarks by 
Mr. Neal is well known to the readers of the Magazine. 


A replica of the Solomon Juneau Cabin is the gift of Mrs. Anna 
Hottelet, daughter of Dr. Francis Huebschmann, personal physician 
of Juneau, to the MILWAUKEE COUNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY and 
the Milwaukee County Park Board. The dedication ceremonies oc- 
curred on Sunday afternoon, July 20. Dr. B. C. Korn spoke on 
Solomon Juneau, the cabin was presented by Mrs. Hottelet, and Frederic 
Heath accepted it in behalf of the County Historical Society and 
C. R. Dineen for the county. 


The county board of supervisors and county officers were guests 
of the OCONTO COUNTY HIsTORICAL SocIETY for luncheon and an 
inspection of its museum at Oconto on July 24. 

“Pioneer Life Is Depicted in Exhibits at Oconto Museum” is the 
big italic headline found in the Marinette Eagle-Star of July 12. It 
refers to a well-told story of the displays found in the Oconto 
County Historical Society’s Museum. The description of the living 
room with its fine antiques, the war room—containing mementoes 
of all the nation’s wars—the library which contains an excellent 
stuffed birds exhibit, the early-day kitchen with its well-worn pans 
and kettles, the basement filled with farm implements and other tools, 
and the garage housing the “surrey with the fringe on top” in 
contrast to the 1853 fire pumper used in the village is good reading. 
It was only in 1940 that the Oconto County Society was the infant 
among the “locals,” and its Paul Bunyan strides are to be commended. 


Thirty-three persons picnicked and attended a program given by 
the ONEIDA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at the home of Mr. and 


Mrs. John Murphy on Lake George, near Rhinelander, on Sunday, 
July 6. 


James I. Malott, River Falls, was elected president of the PIERCE 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at its July 30 meeting held at Ellsworth. 
In addition to the reading of the annual reports there was a dis- 
cussion of centennial plans. 


Miss Mary Ruggles of Seattle, who spent the summer at Baraboo, 
read a paper on the Ruggles family, pioneers of the area, at the 
July meeting of the SAUK CoUNTy HISTORICAL SocIETY. The hop 
gtowing days were discussed especially, and much comment followed. 
Mrs. O. J. Allison, Baraboo, continues as president of the group. 


A rare and beautiful collection of Winnebago Indian bead work 
has been purchased by the SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
The collection was the property of the late Axel Jacobson of Witten- 
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berg, and because of the loyalty of his son Thurlow to Shawano 
County, who refused numerous offers for the collection, the society 
was able to secure it. The project for the coming year is the 
gathering of historical materials on which to base a history of each 
of the townships, which will be handled by a township chairman. 
Shawano County Historical Society has now reached the point where 
it is beginning to think about a safe place in which to house and 
display its increasing museum accessions. There may be a fairy 
godmother lurking in Shawano County! 


A picnic for the members of the WALWORTH COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY was attended by eighty persons at the spacious home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles D. Higgs near Fontana, Sunday, July 20. A program 
based on local history, the inspection of historical exhibits, a cafeteria- 
style supper, and a social hour made the reunion a happy occasion. 
Mr. Higgs is one of the directors of the society. 


Of special interest to the WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY was 
the gift of a letter to the Watertown Free Library written by John 
Richards on April 23, 1873. The donor is Robert W. Lull, dealer 
in rare books, Newburyport, Massachusetts. The Octagon House, 
which is the cherished landmark of the Watertown Historical Society, 
was built by Mr. Richards, a prominent figure in early day Watertown. 


CENTENNIALS 


Cambridge, a small community of some 500 persons located in 
Dane County, is now 100 years old. Some of its leaders have been 
thinking “big thoughts,” with the result that the Cambridge cen- 
tennial celebration was not one of a few days’ hilarity, but something 
which has culminated in the Cambridge Foundation. A group of 
thirty citizens has formed a corporation and has placed at its disposal 
a fund of $3,000. Its purpose is “to provide an organization that 
can accept gifts and legacies from people interested in the advance- 
ment of Cambridge and Community for civic improvements that 
could not otherwise be had in a small community because of limited 
taxable property.” It assures a longtime program of community 
improvement, and the unique idea is being commented upon in the 
newspapers of the State. 


A four-day centennial celebration, August 14-17, was enjoyed by 
Cedar Grove citizens. On Thursday was opening day, highlighted 
by a pageant; Friday was designated as Holland Day; Saturday as 
Homecoming; and Sunday as Worship Day. A complete story of 
Cedar Grove enhanced by a beautiful double-spread air view of 
the entire region is found in the centennial homecoming program. 
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Green Lake, once known as Dartford for Anson Dart, its founder, 
is a nationally-known resort town situated on Green Lake. Its 100th 
birthday was celebrated in mid-August when the citizens and thou- 
sands of visitors participated in a parade, viewed historical exhibits, 
and enjoyed seeing old-time friends. A neat centennial booklet 
containing many early-day and present-day buildings with a brief 
history of the community was issued for the occasion. 


Mayville’s founding day anniversary celebration was mentioned in 
the September magazine. Since then its 100 years of progress noting 
its school, church, business, and industrial history in booklet form 
has been received by the Society. 


The founding of Mishicot came in 1847. Its progress over 100 
years was recalled by the villagers and residents of the area at a 
celebration on June 14 and 15. A brief history was issued in 
pamphlet form to be kept as a souvenir of the occasion. 


Newburg village, on the banks of the Milwaukee River, observed 
its 100th birthday on July 26-27. The fire department sponsored 
the celebration which took place on the village picnic grounds. A 
sawmill and gristmill were first erected on the river, and then 
followed an ashery for the manufacture of pearlash out of potash. 
Extracted from the immense ash piles where the clearing went on, 
the settlers were glad to produce the potash which brought them 
something of an income. The community’s history is preserved in 
the Village of Newburg and is dedicated to the late Dr. H. F. Weber, 
who did much for the village. He died a few days before the 
celebration. 


In early August the descendants of pioneer Jacob Trossen gathered 
on the modern dairy farm of his grandson, Oscar Samz, a mile south 
of Mishicot. This fine farm which Jacob developed out of the wilder- 
ness has been owned by the same family for a century. The attractive 
farmstead with a red brick house, carefully kept lawn and gardens 
testify to long hours of work. The owner is pleased with his Wis- 
consin farm and when wintering in Florida he relates that “when 
I hear that the sap in those maple trees of ours back there is about 
to run, I get that maple syrup fever and nothing can keep me from 
coming back home.” 


Charles and Walter Graul of Wauzeka own a farm which has 
been in the family for more than 100 years. They raise purebred 
Holstein cattle; the barn is equipped with steel stanchions, is electrically 
ventilated, and lighted by means of glass tile windows. Their large 
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farm home was constructed of native limestone. The brothers are 
known for their progressive methods, and all their buildings are 
equipped with the best labor-saving devices which money can buy. 
But they admit that all they possess is the result of back-breaking labor. 
Wayne Graul, a keen, sixteen-year-old farm boy, the son of Walter, 
will no doubt manage the home farm some day. 


Three Wisconsin churches which had a common beginning a century 
ago among the Norwegian settlers had impressive centennial celebra- 
tions during July, August, and September. These were the Bonnet 
Prairie, Spring Prairie, and Norway Grove parishes. The ivy-covered 
Bonnet Prairie Lutheran church, near Rio, recalled its founding in a 
five-day celebration, July 23-27. Though founded in 1847, its log 
meeting house was not built until 1853. The present church was 
erected in 1867. 

Spring Prairie Evangelical Lutheran Church, twenty miles northeast 
of Madison, was attended by 1,200 persons on Sunday morning, August 
10, when it observed 100 years of growth. Part of the great audience 
gathered in a large tent and under the trees. Dr. Herman A. Preus, 
grandson and namesake of the first resident pastor, was the guest 
speaker. 

September 21-28 the beginnings of the Norway Grove Lutheran 
parish, near De Forest, was recalled. The Rev. Hector Gunderson, 
Mount Horeb, son of a former pastor, delivered the centennial sermon. 


Five persons met in a small schoolhouse at Baraboo in the summer 
of 1847 and organized the First Baptist Church. Their earliest church 
cost $500, with a membership of forty-five. Sixteen ministers have 


served the parish during its 100 years of growth. Special services 
occurred on July 20. 


The Lisbon United Presbyterian Church, town of Lisbon, Waukesha 
County, reached its 100th milestone the past summer. The event was 
celebrated on August 15-17. The principal speaker at the Sunday 
service was the Rev. C. R. Watson, former president of the American 
University at Cairo, Egypt. 


A two-day festival, August 23-24, was carried out by the United 
Presbyterian Church members in the town of Vernon, Waukesha 
County. Scotch settlers gathered for worship in 1847 and built up 


the parish. Former pastors were guest speakers on the Sunday cen- 
tennial programs. 


The Birthday Club has increased its roll by several new members 
the present quarter. The honors go to 102-year-old Mrs. Mary Whitish, 
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Preston, Grant County, who celebrated her birthday on July 16, still 
in good health. 


Ancel Goolsby of Chetek, a Civil War veteran, was 100 years old 
on July 12. He joined the Seventh Minnesota regiment at the age 
of sixteen. Representatives of the American Legion Post called at his 
home to wish him well. 


When she first attended school she climbed to a cabin attic said 
Miss Mary Foulkes, Platteville, in visiting with friends on her 100th 
birthday, July 9. The cost of living was reasonable then for she 


paid 3 cents a dozen for eggs, and 7 cents a pound for butter, recalled 
Miss Foulkes. 


A Norwegian greatgrandmother of Westby, Mrs. Martha Sinnes, 
was honored at an “Open House,” June 18, at the home of her 
daughter Mrs. Minnie Holman. A huge cake, beautifully decorated, 
and many other gifts made her 100th birthday a happy day. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NOTES 


“Open House” at the Baraboo National Bank on July 1 marked the 
ninetieth year of its founding. Several of the bank employees dressed 
in costumes appropriate to the occasion assisted in showing the visitors 
about and served cookies and punch. Old equipment and records were 
on display; especial interest centered on the modern coin sorter 


which automatically sorts out the various coins. The bank is the 
oldest in Sauk County. 


Visit Doylestown, and you will find a smithy, Fred M. Freeman, who 
has been “clanging away” for sixty-seven years. When he arrived at 
Doylestown, he also built up a flourishing trade making wagons and 
buggies, receiving $65 for the former and $100 for single buggies in 
1900. The Freeman daughters helped paint bright flowery designs on 
the shiny buggies, and one of them still recalls how she despised her 
job as an artist. Freeman finds his shop his second home where he 
has a radio, an easy chair, a cot for an occasional rest, a little oil 
stove for cooking his lunch when so inclined, and—you will never 
guess—where he smokes dried rose leaves instead of tobacco. 


“T’m up at four every morning. The vegetables are crisper and more 
tasty when they are gathered early in the morning,” said Thomas Bibby, 
Galesville, for forty years a truck gardener. He cares for the garden 
single-handed, and delivers a barrow-load of vegetables to the local 
stores before 8 o'clock. Now that he is eighty-nine he employs a few 
boys who ride their bicycles to deliver his products to the homes. The 
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son of Scotch pioneers, who settled in the Glasgow community east of 
Galesville many years ago, he says that he has always loved the soil. 
With him fourteen radishes make a dozen, and he still makes money 
from his produce. Bibby is a staunch Presbyterian and is an elder in 
the local church. 


After fifty-six years in the ministry, the Rev. Clement Hoyler 
preached his farewell sermon at the West Moravian Church, Green 
Bay, August 17. For thirty years he was a pioneer home missionary 
in Canada, and during this time was so successful that he was con- 
secrated as a bishop of the Moravian Church at the age of thirty-six. 
Although retired, he still retains his title, and is now occupied in doing 
research for the Moravian Church. 


Mrs. Joseph Mercier, Green Bay, had dusted the fine china and 
lovely old furniture in the Neville Public Museum for twenty-eight 
years. Having reached the age of eighty, she retired last August, and 
she says that during the time of her employment she has broken only 
one dish. Her touch was probably that of a connoisseur—she was not 
dusting just “things!” 


The Rev. J. A. Vincent, recently of Lancaster, retired from the Wis- 
consin Methodist Conference last summer after being a member 
for fifty-two years. His circuit riding had great variety: first on foot, 
then horseback, later horse and buggy, and for the last thirty years 
by automobile. A native of Cornwall, working in the mines as a child, 
he was conditioned to his early assignments which included the 
logging camps in northern Wisconsin, and the mining districts in 
Montana and South Dakota. Now that his preaching days have ended, 
he will follow his hobby of gardening. 


His seventy-third year as a Mason was recognized by the friends 
of Frank W. Carpenter, Maiden Rock, when they gathered to honor 
him in early July. Three of Mr. Carpenter’s sons, who occupy the 
principal offices in the lodge, witnessed the presentation of a Certificate 


of Merit to their father by V. D. Parker, grand master of Masons of 
the State. 


Father Joseph Wilczewski, S.J., professor of mathematics at Marquette 
University, celebrated his golden jubilee as a Jesuit on August 11. 
He was honored by a private reception attended by relatives and friends. 
Preceding his arrival at Marquette in 1933, he taught at several 
Catholic institutions in this and other states. 


One of the oldest banking institutions of the State, the First National 
Bank of Oshkosh, observed its ninety-fifth birthday on August 10. 
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Louis Schriber, the fourth executive head of the bank, began his 
work as a messenger and arrived in the president's chair in 1924. The 
forerunner of the First National was a private banking institution with 
a capital of $4,000 known as Darling, Wright, Kellogg and Company. 
The present bank has approximately 21,000 individuals listed as 
customers. 


A memorial marker on a lot west of Friend’s Church, Sawyer, was 
dedicated August 10, 1947. “The Old Rugged Cross” was first sung 
in public in this small church, and its minister, the Rev. John H. 
Baxter, carried out the plans for having a cross of fir timbers erected 
to commemorate the event. The story of the hymn and a play based 
on it are contained in a small booklet compiled by the Rev. Mr. 
Baxter. 


A dedicatory ceremony, probably unique in Wisconsin, occurred on 
August 15, in Nemakagon Valley, Sawyer County. On a stone marker 
these words are chiseled: “This living forest is a memorial to Soren 
Jensen & Kristine Thorn Uhrenholdt pioneer farmers—forest pro- 
tectors.” It also contains the names of “Son Andres, 85 Div. U.S.A., 
died England 1918,” and “Grandson Curtis, Ensign, U.S.N., killed 
Pearl Harbor.” Last March the Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
purchased ninety-five wooded acres from the Uhrenholdt heirs who in 
addition deeded ten acres of heavily timbered land to the Commission. 
This timbered area will be used and managed as a demonstration forest 
by the State, carrying out the philosophy of pioneer Uhrenholdt who 
often said, 

“Where the plow won't go 
And the scythe can’t sing, 
A tree should grow.” 


In point of service J. W. Lucas, Viroqua, is dean of local businessmen. 
August 27 marked his sixty-second year as a jeweler. A son Keith is 
associated with him. 


Austin M. Blake, M.D., Waunakee, was the center of attention on 
August 10 when residents of his little community and the area surround- 
ing met for a mammoth family picnic, “Doc Blake Day,” to remind 
him what he meant to them. To prove their gratitude the special event 
was planned by the Civics Club, and it was a great day. The Doctor 
and his wife—his high-school sweetheart—rode in a surrey amid parade 
bands and floats; speeches in the Community Park by some of his 
doctor friends reminded him of his remarkable record throughout 
these many years. Filled with gratitude the doctor told his admirers, 
‘T'm going to keep going for another 100 years. I’ve always contended 
that more people die sitting down than died of hard work.” 
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The Leader-News of Waupun is beginning to crowd the century 
mark. Its eighty-second year of operation was begun on July 17; its 
first issue in 1866 carried the name Prison City Leader. 


When Carl Jojade, Wausau, began as a barber seventy years ago, 
he found his work far from monotonous. There were no dentists in 
Wausau in the pioneer days, so he pulled teeth, with the patient sitting 
on a low stool for upper teeth extraction, “so I could get a good hold.” 
Sometimes he was the undertaker, and then again he would get back 
to the lather and hair cuts. Money rolled into his pockets when he 
fixed up the lumberjacks on their return from the woods. The blonde 
Scandinavians he remembers called for dying their mustaches a darker 
shade. Some of the boys wanted their mustache ends turned up, so he 
heated a slate pencil and twisted the ends of the mustache around it. 
A very permanent result he claimed. 


Il. OF WIDER INTEREST 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the University of Chicago's 
Yerkes Observatory was observed by the American Astronomical 
Society at Williams Bay on September 6. Dr. Otto Struve, honorary 
director, presented the history of Yerkes. A tour of the building was 
conducted by Dr. G. P. Kuiper, director. He described the scientific 
facilities, including the famed forty-inch telescope, the largest refractor 
in the world. The Astronomical Society was founded in 1897 at the 
dedication ceremonies of Yerkes Observatory. 


EXTRA 


The Subject Bibliography of Wisconsin History is now off the 
press. The “ free distribution of bonus books will cease” according 
to the action of the Executive Committee of the Society taken about 
a year ago. Life members will be allowed a one-third discount 
on the price of the Bibliography; all others will pay $3.60. If you 
would like a copy of this publication, please send your order to 
the office of the Director, 816 State Street, Madison 6. 











